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Che Outlook,  y 

Senator Blaine is out in a long letter to the 
people, through the New York Daily ‘‘ Tribune,” 
in defense of his vote for the Anti-Chinese bill, 
and he makes the strongest case which a strong 
man can make of a very weak cause. He presents 
a dreadful but a greatly overdrawn picture of 
the immoralities of the Chinese race; declares, 
what is not true, that no step whatever has been 
taken by them toward assimilation with the 
American people; denies that there is a violation 
of treaty obligations, because China has not ob- 
served the treaty upon her part; and maintains 
that the presence of Coolie laborers must inevita- 
bly tend to degrade American labor. What is 
extraorcinary in his letter is his entire uncun- 
sciousness of the remarkable inconsistency be- 
tween two of his positions: one, that there has 
been no voluntary immigration from China to 
America, that it has all been under contract and 
compulsory; the other, that the Chinamen are 
simply waiting to see whether they will be safe on 
American shores, and if Congress consents to 
their coming they will come in such numbers as 
entirely to swamp the territory west of the Rocky 
Mountains. The ‘‘ Tribune,” in an editorial reply, 
publishes a table showing the exact number of 
Chinese coming to and going from the United 
States for tbe six months ending December last; 
namely: Immigrants, 1,955; emigrants, 4,646. 
But one answer can be given to its significant 
question: ‘‘With more than double as many 
Chinese leaving our coast as are coming to it, 
and with this proof that the tendency to leave us 
is growing, is it worth while to precipitace the 
abrogation of the treaty?’ 





Mr. Blaine’s letter is an unconscious tribute 
to the awakened conscience of the American 
people. The managers of the Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church have sent a 
telegrain to the President protesting against the 
bill as ‘‘a crime against civilization, which tends 
to impede if not utterly overthrow the efforts of 
the Christian world to evangelize that people,” 
and declaring, in the name of that body of Chris- 





tians, who have very large and successful missions 
in China, that ‘‘the lives of our missionaries and 
the property of our missions would be thereby put 
in imminent danger.” The American Missionary 
Association, representing the Congregational 
churches, has sent a similar message to the Presi- 
dent, in which they characterize the bill ‘‘ as a sur- 
render to caste prejudice, an injury to this country, 
a wrong to China, and a violation of treaty stipula- 
tions, of the fundamental principles of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and of the law of God.” 
These protests represent the enlightened Christian 
sentiment of the country which, politicians ought 
to have learned by this time, is worth more than 
the vote of any State in a contested election. The 
bill has passed the House a second time without 
debate, notwithstanding the additional extrgor- 
dinary amendment providing for giving notice to 
China of the abrogation of the treaty; an amend- 
ment the effect of which is to sweep away all 
protection to Americans residing in China, whether 
merchants or missionaries. 


If the threatened rising of the Indians in Alaska 
shall have the effect to call the attention of the 
American people to the shameful condition of 
affairs in that far off territory, the few Americans 
who are +o unfortunate as to live in that neglected 
portion of the United States may be thankful for 
the present distress. Ever since we became by 
purchase the owners of that mine—for it is a rich 
country, that for a purpose has been shamefully 
misrepresented—we have disregarded our treaty 
obligations with a coolness which could not have 
been exceeded if the Alaskans had been Chinese 
and we had all been hoodlums. We promised 
them protectios and all the privileges of Ameri- 
can citizens, and there is absolutely no law; no 
law-making power; no courts; not a judge; nota 
sheriff or marshal; not a single officer of any 
kind to enforce the rights of person or property; 
nobody but a customs officer and a petty troop of 
soldiers to represent the United States; and no 
justice except that sort which such a bereft people 
are apt to extemporize. The whole territory and 
all the inhabitants have been handed bodily 
over to a monopoly modeled after the pattern of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company or the East India 
Company, and the administration of affairs has 
been such as we might expect when avarice and 
greed are made legislature, governor, judge, jury, 
and executicner. Of the particular merits of the 
present difficulty it is impossible to write, because 
there is no particular reason to suppose that the 
frightened monopolists who bave called for a gun 
boat to protect them from the long pent-up wrath 
of the Indians are telling the truth; and we have 
heard nothing from the other side as yet—per- 
haps never shall. If the gun boat could train its 
guns on the Alaska Ring it would serve a better 
purpose than it will be likely to do in acting, as 
it doubtless will, under the Ring’s orders. 


have long realized the truth that no political or 
moral reformation is possible so long as half the 
population live, as they do in this city, in tenement 
houses. It is an encouraging sign that the public 
are beginning to wake up to this fact. The Chris- 
tian Union something like a year ago gave, in a 
series of articles by one familiar with the subject, 
a picture of tenement house life in this city. It 
published a little earlier, from the pen of one of 
the physicians of the Board of Health, a report of 
what sanitary measures are indispensable to the 
health of these people. But it has never been 
able to report any considerable steps toward the 





realization of these measures. Last week we gave 
an account of the submission of a plan for im- 
proved tenements, and pointed out editorially the 
more radical measures that are necessary: the 
dispersion of a too compact population by legisla- 
tion and by private charity. We are glad this 
week to call the attention of our readers to the 
report in another column of the public interest 
awakened both in this city and in Boston. Several 
clergymen preached upon the topic in New York, 
and two crowded public meetings were held in 
two of our larger Protestant Churches. Joseph 
Cook, in his Boston address, gives some account 
of what has been done in Europe for the cure of 
the plague centers, and emphasizes in his own 
peculiar fashion substantially the same remedies 
which we proposed. 

Yes, Paul, God does take care for oxen; he both 
protects and avenges the dumb animals, Hu- 
manity has long lifted up its voice in vain against 
the brutal treatment to which our cattle are sub- 
jected in transit from the West to the coast ;—in- 
sufficiently fed, sometimes left for many hours 
without water, and alternately shut up in close 
ears without air and subjected to piercing cold 
without adequate protection. Now God has taken 
the matter in hand; he is mercifully sweeping the 
cattle off with pleuro pneumonia; and the disease 
has at last assumed such proportions that Europe 
is taking the alarm. The English Government 
has prohibited the importation of American live 
stock; the Agricultural Society of France has 
asked its government to prohibit it also. Pleuro 
pneumonia is unquestionably contagious, and the 
meat of cattle who have died of the disease is 
poisonous; and as in one instance such meat has 
been discovered by a government inspector in 
open market it will be well for families at home, 
as well as for governments abroad, to keep a strict 
quarantine against it; though in the main they 
must of course trust to the watchfulness of their 
marketmun. Secretary Sherman has shown wise 
foresight in his proposed bill providing that the 
exportation from the United States shall be sub- 
mitted to careful inspection, and if any cattle are 
found infected the vessel on which they are shall 
be refused a clearance. 

Congress is burning the financial candle at both 
ends. While the House has passed a bill appro 
priating $26,000,000 for the pensioners, the Seuate 
has been reducing the tax upon tobacco, already 
lighter than that imposed by any other civilized 
nation in the world. The tax by Great Britain is 
more than Americans pay at retail for tobacco, 
tax and all. Yet a reduction of one-third has 
been carried in the Senate, and this in the face of 
distinct information from the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the annual receipts will not meet 
the expenditures in the current fiscal year. Mean- 
while there is some danger of an extra session of 
Congress, and the country is already suffering 
from too much Congress. The Democratic caucus 
have affixed legislution repealing the United 
States laws for the protection of the ballot to the 
appropriation bill—always a mischievous method 
of forcing legislation through the House; the 
Republicans have decided noi to resort to fili- 
bustering—almost always a mischievous method of 
resisting injurious legislation; but it is doubtful 
whether the repeal can be carried through the 
Senate without an extra session. 


While communistic marriage exists in the 
Oneida Community in New York State the people 
of that State are in no condition to see clearly 
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to pluck out polygamy from the eye of Utah. 
This organized system of animalism is one of the 
extraordinary and happily exceptional phenomena 
of American civilization. The Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist and Congregational ecclesiastical bodies of 
this State have all taken action calling for the 
legal repression of this community. Vigor has 
been viven to the incipient movement by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court that adultery cannot 
be protected under the cloak of religion. A 
meeting of leading clergymen and laymen was 
held in Syracuse last week, among whom were 
Chancellor Haven, Bishops Huntington and Peck, 
Prof. Mears and Dr. A. F. Beard, at which a com- 
mittee was appointed to initiate measures, either 
under the law as it now stands or by the procure- 
ment of additional legislation, to remove this 
blot from the State. This committee will find it 
difficult to put an end to an adulterous commun- 
ity so long as the law recognizes nothing criminal 
in adultery itself. 


Dr. Crosby’s society deserves the thanks of the 
public for compelling the Excise Commissioners 
to unswer before the law for what appears to be 
on the reported facts a flagrant violation of its 
provisions. It bas secured an indictment against 
the Commissioners of the Excise for granting a 
license illegally to the keepers of a liquor store, 
one of the typical ** hotels” of which we have 
three or four thousand in the city. The courts 
have already decided that a dram shop is not 
made a hotel because it has three cots in the 
closet and a stall for a horse in a livery stable 
around the corner; and if the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Crime is able to enforce the law in the 
city of New York it will be only the fault of the 
temperance people if it is not with equal vigor 
enforced in every town and village in the State. 


There is no doubt that there is something ofa 
reaction setting in abroad in favor of a return to 
the policy of protection. Whatever may be Bis- 
marck’s own views as to repressive legislation 
against Socialistie agitation, he does not leave the 
nation in doubt as to the cordiality of his support 
of the Emperor’s views in favor of a reéstablish- 
ment of protective duties. He frankly concedes 
that his own opinions have undergone a change, 
though in the abstract of his significant speech 
that comes to us over the wires he makes no ade- 
quate explanation of the reason. A free trade 
alliance is in process of formation in the Reichstag, 
and it is not impossible that the result may be a 
dissolution of the body and a new election. In 
France the same reaction is noticeable, whether 
it will attain strength enough to change the tradi- 
tional policy of the nation is not so clear. The 
adoption of a protectionist policy is strongly urged 
by commercial deputations, which the government 
is receiving without as yet committing itself on 
the subject, one way or the other. An analogous 
xgitation in favor of protection, though as yet to 
a less extent, is taking place in Great Britain, 
where, under the influence of free trade, American 
manufactures are competing with English manu- 
factures on their own soil. There is some force 
in the argument used there, that so long as 
America puts a duty on all imported English 
goods England ought to retaliate by similar 
duties on imported American goods; that free 
trade ought to be free on both sides or it is not 
free at all. 





In order to interpret the very unsatisfactory 
telegrams from Egypt we must read between the 
lines, at the hazard of not reading altogether cor- 
rectly. Egypt bas long been, if not absolutely 
bankrupt, so involved that the best accountants 
that England and France can furnish cannot 
agree as to her actual condition. The latest re- 
ports indicate under the best management an 
annual deficit of ten millions of dollars, met by 
borrowing which cannot go on forever. Increased 
taxation is out of the question, for the taxes al- 
ready parallel those of the provinces in the worst 
days of the Roman Empire, and have converted 
into a land of paupers what ought to be the richest 
valley in the world, that of the Nile. The burdea 
of this taxation has been borne by those least 
able to bear it; the fellahs, or peasantry: five mill- 
ions and a half of whom have paid nine millions 
of pounds in taxes annually, equal to forty-five 
million dollars, or nearly ten dollars a head for 
every laboring man in the empire; and wages are 





wretchedly small in comparison with those paid 
to labor in our own country. The National Debt 
is enormous, and while financiers are not agreed 
as to whether Egypt can ever pay it there is en- 
tire agreement that she never will do so if the 
management of her finances is left to ber own 
government. For this reason England and 
France, who are her largest creditors, have ap- 
pointed officers to supervise the finances of the 
empire; and their influence has secured the ap- 
pointment of Nubar Pacha as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, a man whose capability and honesty are 
universally acknowledged and who is almost the 
only Egyptian politician of whom this can be 
said. But this state of affairs has given universal 
discontent. Under this arrangement the Khedive 
is restive because it practically puts an end to his 
absolutism; the old Ring is restive because it puts 
an end totheir stealing; and the people are restive 
because it puts their country practically under 
foreign control, while it gives to their over-taxed 
people no immediate relief. A mob bas attacked 
Nubar Pacha, who has escaped with an insig- 
nificant wound in his hand. The immediate oc- 
easion is the disbanding of some forces without 
paying the arrearages due to the officers, but 
the Khedive does not conceal his sympathy 
with the rioters, and is suspected «f having in- 
cited the riot; Nubar Pacha has resigned under 
the avowed want of confidence of the Khedive; 
and the English and French representatives, Mr. 
Wilson and M. de Blignieres, both threaten to 
resign—acts which would involve certainly com- 
plications, possibly collision, between Egvpt and 
their governments. An English and a French 
gunboat are both en route to Egypt as a warning 
to the Khedive against a relapse to the old-time 
extravagance, which would mean ruin to foreign 
bond-holders. The era of reform has received a 
severe check in Egypt, if it has not come to an 
abrupt end. 





The Old Catholic Church bas suffered a new 
disaster in Switzerland, where its past successes 
have been due far more to the foolish obstinacy 
of the Romish hierarchy than to its own moral or 
spiritual power. A parochial council was to be 
elected in the most Ultramontane district in 
Geneva and a Deputy appointed to the Swiss 
Catholic Synod. The priests gave the order to 
their people to abstain from voting, as they had 
done for these five years past; and the ‘‘ Courrier 
de Genéve,” the organ of Bishop Mermilled, an- 
nounced with much emphasis that none of the 
faithful would take part in the election. The 
Liberal party, therefore, expected an easy victory; 
but, much to its astonishment, the Ultramontanes 
disregarded their orders and polled in overwhelm- 
ing numbers, making a point of electing the men 
who had been most prominent in their opposition 
to the avti-Catholic policy. Whether they acted 
in obedience to superior orders to those of the 
priests, or whether, seeing how well the use of the 
franchise operated in the Bernese Jura, they de- 
liberately disobeyed the injunctions of the clergy 
is not certain. In Bishop Lachat’s diocese an Old 
Catholic curé, M. Geoffroi, has re-entered the 
Catholic communion, and a special pastoral from 
the Bishop expresses the hope that other heretical 
priests of the Jura will be persuaded to follow his 
example. 


Every day brings new indications that the 
present Pope is doing what his predecessor sol- 
emnly asseverated no pope ever could do: he 
is reconciling himself with modern civilization. 
He has discontinued payments to those bishops 
who have not received the royal evequatur; 7. e., 
civil authority to act as bishops. He, or some one 
without objection from him, is inciting the people 
to resume their abandoned political rights, this 
movement in Switzerland being prefatory to a 
similar change in ecclesiastical policy inItaly. In 
reply to the request of the Belgian Roman Catho- 
lic bishops, that his Holiness would condemn the 
recent Belgian elementary school legislation, he 
has declined to interfere with internal national 
affairs not affecting matters of faith or spiritual 
interest. He is out of favor with the Jesuits for 
having made known his disapprobation of their 
intention to transfer the General and headquarters 
of the order from Florence to Rome. If this is 
all true, and we see no reason to doubt it, others 
than geod Catholics may be inclined to ask per- 
mission to share in the universal jubilee (but 









without the indulgence) which he has proclaimed 
on the anniversary of his election. 





There is every indication that the peace party 
in Russia has definitely triumphed. The troops 
are being withdrawn from Turkey in accordance 
with the provisions of the Berlin Treaty; the 
boundary question respecting the Dobrudscha 
has been referred to the ambassadors at Constan- 
tinople, Russia agreeing that the decision of the 
majority shall be accepted as final. Whatever may 
have become of Yakhoob Khan it is very certain 
that Russia is not at present doing anything 
whatever to sustain him or to oppose the English 
advance in Afghanistan; the Russian minister at 
London has officially informed England that the 
Tzar is disposed to observe all the Anglo-Russian 
arrangements and to recall the mission to Cabul; 
and the Grand Duke Nicholas, son of the Grand 
Duke Constantine, bas been exiled on account of 
a pamphlet in favor of the speedy construction of 
the Orenburg and Tashkend railway as a means 
of forcing England to abandon her resistance to 
Russia’s Eastern policy. Under the government 
of an absolute despotism two parties have been 
contending in Kussia as bitterly as in England; 
apparently this contest is at an end. 


Either Bismarck is not the absolutist that he is 
supposed to be by his enemies or he has not the 
power which they attribute to him. Two deputies 
having been arrested by the police, of supposed So- 
cialist sympathies, the Reichstag has condemned 
the arrest, by an almost unanimous vote, as an in- 
fraction of the privileges of members; the govern- 
ment has made little or no attempt to secure a 
different result; and Prince Bismarck bas taken 
occasion, pending the debate, to say in a public 
address that he is not in favor of absolute govern- 
ment; that Germany must be governed in accord- 
ance with the expressed will of the people through 
their parliament. It would be interesting to 
know what Emperor William thinks; but he says 
nothing. 





The French Republic is what Napoleon declared 
the Empire to be; peace. The amnesty bill of the 
government has passed the Assembly by a large 
majority. The details of the bill are not given; 
but we judge that it puts an end to the proposed 
impeachment of the Broglie ministry. The ad- 
ministration wisely forgets the things that are be- 
hind and presses forward to those things that are 
before. 


Dr. Virchow, the famous German pathologist, 
than whom there is probably no better authority 
on contagious diseases in the world, has delivered 
a lecture on the great plague. He does not 
give great cause for relief to the fears of Europe 
by the declaration that it is not more serious than 
the Chclera; he declares it to be contagious, and 
enhances the reasonable dread of the contagion 
by saying that it is not known how the conta- 
gion is propagated. He urges a more vigorous 
quarantine system, together with the complete 
isolation of the sick and careful disinfection by 
means of dry heat. The plague seems to be as yet 
confined within comparatively narrow limits, if it 
be not already abating. 








THE CHINESE QUESTION AGAIN, 


\ HALL the national honor be maintained ? The 
House of Representatives has said no; the 
Senate has said no; the Christian publie are 
looking to President Hayes to say yes. If he 
vetoes the anti-Chinese bill, the Republican p»rty 
may lose California at the next election, but he 
will have the approbation of four-fifths of the 
States of the Union, including those which have 
voted by their misrepresentatives for the bill. If 
he approves it, the Republican party will have 
betrayed liberty without any assurance that it 
will receive the petty price for the betrayal. 

This whole anti-Chinese movement had _ its 
origin in men Jeast fitted of any on the continent 
to inaugurate public policy, and it has been carried 
out by men utterly unable in their short-sighted 
selfishness to perceive the ultimate consequences 
of their course. The Pacific coast is politically a 
unit in its opposition to the Chinese. Those of 
the better class of citizens who are privately op- 
posed to the bill dare not attempt to breast the 
storm. The Constitutional Convention of Cali- 
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fornia has unanimously passed a resolution urging 
the President to approve the bill; the Nevada 
Assembly have passed a similar resolution. If the 
next Presidential election should be thrown into 
the House the result would probably depend on 
the votes of California and Nevada, and men who 
ean look no further than the next political cam- 
paign, and can conceive nothing more important 
than a party victory in a Presidential election, 
have combined together in repudiating the tradi- 
tions and the principles of our government for the 
sake of a party viciory in 1880. A question of 
cosmical significance has been determined by 
measuring considerations of national honoragainst 
the importance of carrying a single election. The 
politicians in Washington have been trying to 
use Joseph Cook’s seale, and ‘‘naught” has kicked 
the beam. Considerations of honor, of interest 
and of religion eombined have not sufficed to out- 
weigh the importance of victory in a Presidential 
contest. 

The bill violates national honor. By it Amer- 
ica gives public notice to the world that a democ- 
racy will not regard public faith with a nation 
powerless to enforce it, if public prejudice clamors 
for its violation. While not in terms abrogating 
our solemn treaty with China, it opens a vein by 
which the treaty will bleed to death. The bill 
disregards public interest. It gives away to Great 
Britain and France a commercial advantage of 
prime importance and acquired with difficulty; 
for it will certainly greatly impair, if it does not 
wholly destroy, the trans-Pacifie commerce which 
is coming to California and across the continent, 
and which during the last few years has been 
rapidly increasing. The bill dishonors that 
Christian religion by which we profess to be gov- 
erned. It is based upon an avowed unbelief in 
the power of Christian ideas and institutions to 
meet paganism in an open field, and it not only 
seriously endangers conamercial interests and 
vestéd property in China, but also threatens the 
lives of merchants and of missionaries and the 
perpetuity of Christian missions there, for China 
is not so Christian a country that, being smitten 
on the one cheek, it will turn the other also; and 
if Americans exclude Chinamen because they bring 
paganism with them we cannot object if China- 
men exclude Americans because they bring Chris- 
tianity with them. The appeal of the Missionary 
Society of the M. E. Church to the President, 
reported in another column, is as true as it is 
terse. 


In this connection we way properly answer the 
objection of a correspondent who represents, what 
is undoubtedly a very common impression, that 
the Chinese introduce moral corruption wherever 
they go. It miyht be sufficient to reply that the 
remedy for all immoralities is the same, whether 
they are American, Irish or Chinese; namely, in 
the first place wise legislation vigorously enforced, 
and in the second place Christian education. 
But in tact our correspondent is misinformed. 
The impression sedulously produced by interested 
and far from unprejudiced witnesses respecting 
the moral character of the Chinese is not sus 
tained by the facts. 

The testimony given to us when in California 
by Christian families with whom the Chi: ese had 
lived as servants did not warrant any such im- 
pression. While they very generally doubted the 
expediency of encouraging any more immigration, 
partly owing to the prejudices existing in the com- 
munity, they testified that the Chinese who are 
here are on the whole a great blessing. The 
younger members of the Chinese are eager to learn 
English, so eager that they submit themselv:s to 
teaching in our Sunday-schools and to the in- 
structions of Christianity. They show themselves 
disposed to familiarize themselves with our ideas, 
to learn our language, and to understand our laws 
and institutions. We had, too, testimony of men 
well acquainted with the subject that tbere is a 
very marked change going on among the Chinese 
themselves. They have still their temples and 
their idols, and no doubt for a long time to come 
there will be multitudes of them that will be idol- 
atrous worshipers, That must be a peculiar griev- 
ance to a population not one in five hundred of 
whom ever goes inside a Christian chureb. But 
they are gradually being emancipated from their 
own superstitions; and although the transition 
may not be jnto the active form of Christian life it 








certainly is breaking the force of their old pagan- 
ism. As to social impurity, while they are not 
models of virtue it is not true that they are phe- 
nomenal in wickedness, or that they bring with 
them any element of evil that is not found in for- 
eign immigration in New York and other large 
cities, where we have the dregs as well as the 
cream of foreign immigration. 

The arguments against the Chinese—political, 
economical and religious—are the old arguments 
against immigration. This is native American- 
ism in a new form. It appeals to Christian prej- 
udices against paganism as native Americanism 
appealed to Protestant prejudices against the 
Papacy. It is an appeal by the immigrant of 
yesterday against the immigrant of to-day; by 
the immigrant of the West against the immigrant 
of the East. It has just so much virtue as the 
native Americanism of twenty-five years ago, 
and it will have even a shorter life. It will 
be well for the President’s honorable fame i. the 
future if he has the moral wisdom to know it, and 
the moral courage to act upon his knowledge. 


HE ‘‘Standard,” of Chicago, is opposed to 

public prayer. It describes it as, ‘‘ parading 
thoughts which should be too sacred for public- 
ity.” We sny that it is opposed to public prayer: 
we infer that this is the case from the following 
paragraph: 

‘*Mr. Beecher continues to print bis pulpit prayers in 
the Christian Union. This may be a matter of mere taste, 
but it seems more than this tous. We object to it on the 
ground that it parades publicly thoughts that should be 
too sacred for publicity.” 

If it is right to pray in the presence of two or three 
thousand people, it seems like an affectation of 
sanctity to object to diffusing that prayer by type 
to other thousands. For a thousand years or 
more Christian churches have printed and circu- 
lated prayers for the use of the common people. 
If it is right for a bishop to write out a prayer and 
print it, it is right to print an extemporized 
prayer. Any thoughts that are too sacred for 
publicity in a prayer may be suspected of not 
being either sacred or sensible. 

The ‘‘ Standard” adds: 

‘Moreover, we do not see the fitness of telling the 
Almighty that— 

“*The dew in summer falls gracefully upon all things alike. 
Flowers differ, but the dew to each is the sume, and is re- 
freshing and grateful to every one.’ 

“This is pretty, perhaps, but is is properly a part of 
prayer to the Omniscient?”’ 

We will not justify the use of poetic or pictorial 
language in prayer. But, if the introduction of 
such elements is to be condeimued, it is high time 
to expurgate the Psalms and the prophets. ‘‘Oh 
Lord, how manifold are thy works the earth 
is full of thy riches. So is this great and wide 
sea, wherein are things creeping innumerable, 
both small and great beasts. There go the ships: 
there is that leviathan, whom thou hast made to 
play therein.” Psalm civ., 24-26. This is pretty 
well for a prayer, and ought to call down the 
‘* Standard’: ” rebuke. 

As to the particular figure of dew, which 
especially offends the devout taste of the ‘* Stand- 
ard,” there seems to be good authority for its 
use in public worship, or at any rate in very 
solemn circumstances. God speaks thus, ‘‘ Hath 
the rain a father? or who hath begotten the drops 
of dew?’ Job ought to have replied that this 
was ‘‘pretty, perhaps,” but is it proper for the 
Highest to express himself thus? 

There was also, once, a mau named Moses who, 
on a very solemn occasion, employed language too 
shocking for the ‘‘Standard’s” fine taste to endure: 
‘* Give ear, O ye Heavens, and I will speak; and 
hear, O Earth, the words of my mouth. My doc- 
trine shall drop as the rain, my speech shall distil 
az the dew, as the small rain upon the tender herb, 
and as the showers upon the grass, because I will 
publish the name of the Lord.” But Moses bad 
never read the ‘‘Standard.” Neither had Isaiah 
when he penned a prayer with ‘‘ thoughts too 
sacred for publicity,” in which he shocks the 
sensibilities of such susceptible natures as the 
‘* Standard’s”: ‘‘Awake and sing, ye that dwell in 
dust: for thy dew is as the dew of herbs, and the 
earth shall cast out the dead.” When one is 


obliged to choose between the ‘‘ Standard” and ! 


the Bible, how cruel is hie position! 


es. 








MANY WAYS TO CHRIST. 


i lnprmag are many ways to Christ—not merely 


one. As the city of the heavenly Jerusalem 
has twelve gates, so there are at least twelve ways 
by which a man may enter into it. As there is not 
one road out of disease into health, or one road 
out of poverty into competence, or one road out 
of ignorance into knowledge, so there is not one 
road only out of soul sickness aud poverty and 
ignorance into health and thrift and wisdom. 
Bunyan represents but one gate into the narrow 
way; that is in a certain sense true; but even ac- 
cording to Bunyan Christiana did not fall into 
the Slough of Despond in getting to it. The 
church has sometimes cut out a narrow path and 
undertaken to compel all to approach according 
to that way alone; but if we go back of the age 
when conventionalism began to get control of the 
church, and fastions were set in spiritual things, 
and ask how wheu Christ was on earth men came 
to him, we shall find that each one came by a dif- 
ferent road. Every prodigal does not always form 
his confession, ‘‘I bave sinned against heaven 
and in thy sight,” while he is still in the far coun- 
try. Sometimes he starts for home only because 
there is bread enough and to spare at home and 
he is perishing with hunger, and he does not come 
to himself till he comes in sight of his father’s 
house, or even is embraced by the father who an- 
ticipates his confession and so induces it. The ice- 
berg does not melt itself in ¢he Arct'c seas and then 
come down to the Gulf Stream; it sails down into 
the Gulf Stream, and is melted when it enters 
into the summer waters. Many aman thinks that 
he cannot come to Christ till he comes with an 
appropriate motive, and in an appointed way, who 
yet will come to his pastor for counsel or evenina 
letter to the Christin Union; as though the sym- 
pathies of men were broader than those of the 
Christ, from whom all human sympathies are 
kindled. 

Peter came to Christ with a confession, and 
burdened with a+sense of his own unwortbiness. 
When, following, he scarce knew why, the direc- 
tion of the Rabbi who had been preaching from 
the prow of his boat, he launched out into the sea 
where he had been fishing all night, and brought 
home so great a haul of fish that the net broke 
and the boat was near sinking, he fell down at the 
feet of Jesus with the cry, ‘‘ Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man, O Lord.” The effect of wonder 
on him was to arouse a sense of his own anworthi- 
But so far as history indicates it produced 
no such effect on John. The disciple who became 
the one whom Jesus loved, who was the one to 
lean on his bosom at the last supper and follow 
him to the court of Caiaphas when all the rest 
forsook him and fled, the first one to get by an in- 
tuition the truth of the resurrection when he saw 
how orderly were the grave clothes in the empty 
tomb, the first one to perceive him in the Un- 
known upon the shore in the grey dawn at that 
other fishing scene after the resurrection, the one 
of all the disciples the most spiritual and most 
appreciative, came into the kingdom no one 
knows how; perhaps he hardly knew how himself. 
At all events there is no record of any confession, 
any struggle with sin, any conviction of sin. Christ 
said, ‘‘ Follow me, and I will make you fishers of 
men;” and he did follow, waiting for no second 
invitation, and asking for no other qualification 
than that which Christ imposed, a willingness 
then and there to obey the will of one whom from 
the first word he recognized as his Lord and Mas- 
ter. If John that morning on the shores of the 
sea of Galilee had been obliged to pass the ordeal 
of a modern Session or an Examining Committee, 
it is doubtful whetber he had any experience that 
would have sufficed to satisfy thei. 

Paul came yet in another way. He had been 
conscientiously persecuting the Christians. He 
was a Pharisee, but he was a Pharisee in thor- 
ough earnest. Somewhere, derp down in bis 
nature, there was a protest against his cruel 
course that made it hard for him to kick against 
the pricks; but he silenced this protest, as many 
a conscientious man has since silenced the pro- 
tests of his nobler and better nature, by citing 
against it a mis-educated conscience. When the 
Lord met him on the way to Damascus he was the 
ouly one who was not awed, To the voice of the 
Unseen he replied with a question that showed 
that be had not lost his cool self-possession, and 
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had no idea of submitting to what might be only 
a vision of a heated brain: ‘‘ Who art thou, sire?” 
Not till the Unknown, by his reply, ‘‘It is bard 
for thee to kick against the pricks,” showed to 
him that his secret struggles were no secret, was 
be astonished. And even then his answer shows 
no consciousness of sin, and includes no intima- 
tion of confession. It is the answer of one who was 
proudly conscious that he had always endeavored 
to live according to the dictates of his conscience, 
and was ready to follow them whithersoever they 
might lead him: What will thou have me to do? 
Iam ready; always have been ready; only make 
tbe path plain. And the divine response made no 
demand for contrition; for that God could wait, 
did wait; he made simple demand for a quick and 
complete allegiance: Go into the city, to one of 
these very despised disciples whom you have come 
hither to barry, and he will tell you; submit your- 
self to his direction. Afterwards came the sense 
of sin and the bitter declaration, I am the chief 
of sinners; but if it had been required then, as a 
condition of beginning a Christian life, that life 
would never have been begun; the foundation 
for contrition was not laid. A new sense of truth 
and righteousness must be first formed; for, ac- 
cording to Paul’s ideals, he had nothing to be 
sorry for. According to the best idea of right- 
eousness that be then possessed he was blameless. 

Peter entered through the door of confession, 
John through the door of love, Paul through the 
door of resolution, the jailer through the door of 
fear, the eunuch through the door of hope. In 
truth, it would be hard to find any two men 
whose experience is recorded in the New Testa- 
ment who entered through the same door. 

The practical lesson is a very simple one: let 
each one come to Christ in bis own way; and let 
no one hold back from coming because he cannot 
come in some other person’s way. Let each soul 
bring its own burden to Christ; let no one wait till 
he ean get another one’s burden. He that is blind 
need not wish that he were instead paralytic, and 
then be could be cured; nor need he that is para- 
lytic imagine that if he could exchange his paral- 
ysis for deafness then he could find a help which 
now is denied him. Christ is not a specific; he is 
a panacea. 

If aman has Christian’s pack on his back he 
can come notwithstanding; but he need not wait, 
if he has it not, till some one has tied it on him. 
If he is simply tired and wants rest, for him there 
is the invitation, Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. If he 
simply has aspirations, that he knows not how to 
satisfy, for him there is the invitation, Ho! every 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters. If 
Christ is to him the Unknown, for him is the 
promise, He that will do the will of my father 
which is in heaven shall know of the doctrine, 
whether I speak of myself. The invitations of the 
church have been often narrowed by our pitifully 
small charity and our contracted sympathies; 
but those of the Gospel are as wide as human 
want, and no one has aright to make them nar- 
rower than the Lord Jesus Christ has himself 
made them. 








NOTES. 


—A New England clergyman, in a second article on the 
‘‘Theater of To-day,” presses the point of peril as well as 
of injustice in the attempt to deal with it as though it were 
the theater of yesterday. Mrs. Lindley gives our readers 
some account of the Zulus and their horrible king; there is 
no one in the country better able to de so with accuracy, 
and her article is as trustworthy as it is interesting. Har- 
vard College is to be congratulated on putting herself at 
the head .of all the conservative historic institutions of 
learning in the country by opening her doors to women— 
at least far enough for them to look in—in the manner 
described by “Ellery.” ‘‘ Berliner,” who was in Paris at 
the time both of Marshal MacMahon’s election to and re- 
tirement from the Presidency, draws a comprehensive 
picture of the effect of the last act on both the French and 
the German mind; France is to be the Republican leader 
of Europe. Dr. Clark, replying to Dr. Bacon, shows some 
strong reasons, founded on experience, why the Missionary 
Society should wait for volunteers, not draft Christian sol- 
diers for the foreign army. The poem which opens our 
Home department is printed from the manuscript of the 
author, long since dead; but it differs only in one or two 
unimportant particulars from the form in which it ap- 
peared several years since in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine.” Mr. 
Beecher, in a ‘‘ Star Paper,” discusses the old problem of 
City or Country, which is fresh every year to some young 
hearts. Mr. Coleman gives rural readers an account of 
* Spring Catalogues ’—seasonable, although we write of 
them shivering in a cold office, with an ulster hanging at 





our side, and snow in the ‘streets. And Mrs. Beecher fur- 
nishes some suggestive hints on child training; so leading 
the way to the children’s department, which is shorter 
than usual, but we think not less entertaining. 

—The readers of the ‘‘ Farm and Garden” will find that 
department merged with the ‘* Household” in the ‘‘ Home” 
department, this week and hereafter. Why not? Does 
not home include the realra of the garden as well as of the 
kitchen, the nursery and the parlor? 

—A correspondent from Traverse City, Michigan, writes 
us that a Congregational Council called by the Congrega- 
tional Church at Traverse City for the purpose of ordain- 
ing and installing a minister who had preached acceptably 
to the majority of the congregation for more than a year, 
after listening to a syllabus read by the candidate, and 
after examination, declined to ordain him. They believed 
in his Christian character, but considered his opinions on 
certain points to be not in accord with Evangelical views. 
Our correspondent does not indicate “the pointe to which 
the council took exception. A report in the ‘‘ Congrega- 
tionalist’’ says that he declared that he could not accept 
the Bible as a supreme authority, that he did not believe 
in the efficacy of prayer, in the deity of Christ, in the 
personality of the Holy Spirit or in the atonement, and 
that the council agreed, with but one dissenting voice, not 
to go on with the ordination. If this abstract of his sylla- 
bus is correct we do not see how they could well do other- 
wise. In answer to our correspondent’s question, What 
shall we do? we see not how, without further and fuller 
knowledge, we can give advice. 

—The carnival week went out in a blaze of glory in this 
city with the Lady Washington ball and the great Arion 
masquerade, both of which, we believe, added to the attrac- 
tions of the dance those of the pleasurable emotions of a 
satisfied conscience. For the receipts were devoted to 
charity! 

—Lent begins with Ash-Wednesday, the day of the date 
of this paper. If our reader is a Roman Catholic he must 
fast from meat three days in the week; if he is an Episco- 
palian, the measure of his fast is determined by the rules 
of his own conscience. If he wishes to fast and yet to 
give a gorgeous feast, if he will send for a copy of ‘“ Har- 
per’s Bazar,” published some three or four years ago, it 
will give him a menu of oysters, eggs and fish which has 
the rare advantage of satisfying the tastes of an epicure 
and the conscience of an anchorite. Whether fasting is 
beneficial or not depends on circumstances and the eater’s 
ordinary diet. But one thing is very certain: shams in 
such matters no longer impose on men; and they never did 
impose on the Lord. 

—No doubt God does sometimes by singular judgments 
punish extraordinary sins; but one must possess either a 
marvelous spiritual illumination or a marvelous egotism 
wko assumes to interpret authoritatively the mystery of 
life’s casualties. We will not undertake to say whether it 
was illumination or egotism that inspired the Birmingham 
preacher thus to point the moral of the conflagration of 
the Town Library in that city: “It was not the gasman’s 
fault that the edifice caught fire, but God's wind that 
blew the chip across the flame that set fire to the other 
chips which caused the conflagration, thereby showing 
God’s vengeance and wrath by consuming men’s books 
because his Book was not taught in the board schools,” 

—A fair for the benefit of the Bethel will be held at 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, March 4th, 5th and 6th. 
There is promise of a rare time. One of the features will 
be a paper twice the size of the Christian Union and with 
more than twice its amount of advertising, for it is to be 
two-thirds advertisements. The edition will be 12,000; 
more, if more are wanted. 

—It is not possible for the Christian Union always to sift 
out Fact from Rumor. It reports them therefore, in minor 
matters, together, in one column; but it is always obliged 
to any correspondent who enables its readers to make the 
discrimination for themselves, as the Principal of Phillips 
Academy does in the following note: 


PHILLIPS ACADEMY, t 
ANDOVER, Muss., Heb. 22, 1879. § 
Editors Christian Union: 


DEAR Srrs;: If I should say that the Christian Union had 
taken in sober earnest the sensational paragraph that has 
been going the rounds of the press, to the effect that one of 
our Chinese students was ordered home to be beheaded for 
delinquency in his studies, | presume you would reply that 
the Christian Union knows a joke when it sees it and we are 
the persons taken in! 

There is absolutely no foundation for the grim jest, and 
our eight boys’ heads are as safe as yours or mine. Where 
the mischievous squib started I do not know. The Chinese 
government is singularly considerate and generous in its 
treatment of the government students in this country. The 
boys themselves are models of deportment and industry. 

Yours respectfully, 
CEcIL F. P. BANCROFT, Principal. 

—The theater question has presented itself in a new form 
in Philadelphia, where a worthy member of the Episcopal 
Church has been expelled from his place in a church choir 
because he ventured to use his voice in amusing the people 
through the week by singing in the chorus of that vivacious 
operetta, H. M. 8. Pinafore. To be consistent the chorister 
ought to exclude equally all Sullivan’s music from his 
choir’s use; if he does he will shut out some admirable 
tunes. 

—Ominous: the loud and prolonged applause which in 
Boston greeted Mr. Beecher’s emphatic declaration in his 
lecture on New Men in a New Nation: “The man who 
undertakes to make this nation a treaty breaking nation I 
will never lift my hand to vote for.”’ 

—Mr. Cordley writes us that either his pen or our types 
multiplied by ten the number of acres of Government 
lands reported by him as in the States of Nebraska, Kan- 
sas and Texas still remaining subject to homestead claims. 


The amount is one hundred millions of acres. This is an 
estimate, not an arithmetical calculation. 





IMITATION. 
By CHARLES F. RICHARDSON. 
HERE shall we find a perfect life whereby 
To shape our lives for all eternity ? 


This man is great and wise ; the world reveres bim, 
Reveres, but cannot love his heart of stone; 

And so it dares not follow, though it fears him, 
But bids him walk his mountain path alone. 


That man is good and gentle; all men love him, 
Yet dare not ask his feeble arm for aid ; 
The world’s best work is ever far above him, 
He shrinks beneath the storm-capped mountain's shade. 


Oh, loveless strength ! Oh, strengthless love! the Master 
Whose life shall shape our lives is not as thou ; 

Sweet Friend in peace, strong Saviour in disaster, 
Our heart of hearts enfolds thine image now ! 


Be Christ's the fair and perfect life whereby 
We shape our lives for all eternity. 


THE THEATER OF TO-DAY. 


If. 
By a NEw ENGLAND CLERGYMAN. 

HE duty of our fathers and grandfathers as 
to the theater of their day was a simple and 
obvious one. If the case were the same in our 
day we could do no less and no differently. We 
must denounce the theater as the vestibule of 
hell, and interdict attendance on it as inc :nsistent 
with all pretension to the character of a Christian 

disciple. 

Our duty, in presence of the actual que:tion 
that confronts us, is not obvious. It is a very 
anxious and difficult one, and brings with it many 
minor and incidental questions, each of which has 
its own difficulties. For instance: 

Considering that the theater is not a necessity 
to anybody, and that there are evils connected 
with or incident to it, is it not the best and safest 
way, after all, simplv to stick to the old policy, 
and by a vigorous use of press and pulpit and 
church-discipline to fix an indelible brand of dis- 
repute on theater-going, and so if possible save 
some from entering into a dangerous course? 

Or, considering that we have not by ay means 
as clear a case against theater-going as our fathers 
had, and that we have not even in the church and 
pulpit any such unanimity of sentiment to sustain 
us as they had, is it not unwise for us to attempt 
what it is unlikely we can carry through, bunt 
what we cannot undertake and fail in without 
lamentable damage to the cause of good morals 
and the Christian church? 

Or, even, are we not in danger of aggravating 
the perils of the theater by attempting to revive 
or enforce the old policy? Can anything be worse 
or more demoralizing than that a strong pressure 
of authority and traditionary influence, bearing on 
one side of an unstable and uninstructed conscience, 
should be met on the other side by the contrary 
example of people of indisputable intelligence and 
Christian integrity and by the honest argument 
that the traditionary interdict is founded on igno- 
rance and mistake of the present state of the 
question? In short, is not the chief moral peril of 
theater-going at the present day the result of the 
maintaining of factitious doubts and suspicions, 
unsustained by adequate reasons, so that persons 
of weak conscience go to the theater with doubt 
and suspicion in their heart, and are self- 
condemned in their going? 

Or, further, in so gravely important a matter as 
that of amusements for the population of great 
towns, has the religious public a moral right to 
confine itself to the function of objecting? No 
one amusement is necessary to society in a great 
town; but amusement is as necessary as food. 
There is no one article of food but could be dis- 
pensed with; but when Dr. Graham has been 
through the markets and objected to each thing 
in detail,on one ground or another, he is bound to 
tell ns what, beside Graham bread, we may eat. 
After having told us in detail, ‘‘ You must not play 
cards; you must not play ten-pins; you must not 
play billiards; you might play croquet, but there 
is no place for it; you must not dance; and you 
must not go to atheater”’—what has the church 
to suggest that we may do, of an evening, besides 
certain amusements which do not amuse, together 
with church-fairs and neck-tie parties? And is it 
quite demonstrated that the average church-fair 
or the neck-tie party is superior, in a moral point 
of view, to the average theater? And if it is an- 


, swered that the best place for the young person's 


evenings is home (which is not true, in any case, 
of all his evenings). the question returns as to 
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the case of thousands upon thousands of young 
persons whose home, in town, consists of a 
tifth-story back hall-bedrocm in a fourth class 
boarding house. Is it right for us to begin 
by setting a prohibition on every cheap, acces- 
sible form of amusement, so that none can pass 
without a hurt conscience, and then, when the 
pitiful ery comes back to us, *‘But what shall 
we do?” to answer, practically, ‘‘ What is that to 
us? See thou to that!”’—and if they continue to 
trouble us with the question, to let loose our 
Talmage at them, baying his deep-voiced threats 
along their terrified track? Is it Christian? Is it 
humane? Finally, is it judicious? 

Now I do not attempt, at present, to answer 
questions in detail. It is enough to say that they 
are actual questions among good men—among 
evangelical Christians. The only ground on which 
this cap be denied is the following: that the 
Tract Society’s tracts are ‘‘calculated to meet 
the approbation of all evangelical Christians ;” 
consequently those are not evangelical Christians 
who do not agree with the obsolete theater tracts. 
On any other ground it must be admitted that 
these questions are open questions among good 
men; that a large number of the best men, 
whether rightly or wrongly, have made up their 
minds about them adversely to the traditionary 
ideas; and that another large number are in 
doubt concerning them. , 

This really settles the dispute. In the present 
state of opinion in the Christian church theater- 
going per se is no longer universally or even gen- 
erally looked upon as sinful or disreputable. It 
is hopeless to attempt to carry back public opin- 
ion to its former position. All its tendencies are 
in the other direction. There is no help for it. 
The question, Shall I go to the theater? must be 
recognized as a question for each conscience to 
decide for itself—a question for which the Word 
of God, written or unwritten, gives no decisive 
answer. It must be decided by euch person with 
reference to all the circumstances of every case. 

But is not this a perilous state of things? 

Yes, sir, or madam; it is. This is a perilous 
world. It is meant to be. And among the perils 
that infest it is the existence of open questions of 
right and wrong which every person must decide 
for himself, and in deciding which many persons 
will allow their covscience and judgment to be 
tampered with by their desires or passions. It is 
a dreadtul peril. But what are you going to do 
about it? One thing is very certain. Your at- 
tempt to shut down all open questions by the 
authority of your church, or your tract society, 
or your religious newspaper, or your confessional, 
will make a great deal more mischief than it will 
cure. 

What, then, ought to be done about the matter? 
I see but one answer. Since there is no help for 
it, but that it must be remanded to the decision of 
the individual conscience, the only thing to be 
done is to enlighten and instruct the conscience, 
And it needs it! After being held by force of ex- 
travagant statements and overstrained arguments 
to the opinion that theater-going is always wrong, 
how natural the reaction that flies over to the 
opinion that theater-going is always right! This 
is one of the perils of the present transition of 
Christian sentiment. Because one has seen or 
heard of a Presbyterian elder and his family spend- 
ing an evening of delight over the innocent droll- 
ery and capital music of ‘‘H. M. 8. Pinafore,” he 
will doubtless in many a case pretend to reason, 
‘therefore it is all right if I go to some indecent 
ballet or some prurient play from the French.” 
Or, having heard a schoolmate tell of the matinée 
that he attended with his mother and sisters, no 
doubt many a school-boy will make his violent in- 
ference, ‘‘therefore there is no harm in my going 
secretly, in opposition to my mother’s express 
command.” There will always be some to make 
another's doing right a pretext for their doing 
wrong. But these, together with such as are lia- 
ble to honest mistake, require to have the whole 
subject set before them again and again, in its 
continually changing jaspects, under a light that 
has seldom been allowed to shine upon it: the light 
of Christian principle. I cannot imagine a more 
legitimate function for the Christian newspaper 
than this very thing. The New York religious 
journal that should conscientiously undertake the 
duty of reporting the character of the public 
amusements of the city from week to week, with 








reference to the highest standard of good morals 
and good taste, would probably alarm and alien- 
ate some of its subscribers; but it would render a 
service of inexpressible value to the public. And 
I do not see how this duty, honestly and ably 
performed, could fail of a salutary influence on 
managers and actors. The poor old ‘‘ legitimate” 
comedian, whose notion of wit is that it consists 
partly in saying ‘‘damn” and ‘‘devil,” finding 
that the friends of decorum and good taste had 
found a way of making themselves heard and felt, 
would either mend his manners or retire; and the 
manager who should produce a piece offensive to 
good morals would do it at the cost not only of 
the rebuke of this transgression, but of loss of 
character to his house as a place worthy of the 
patronage of decent people. The ‘‘ Amusements” 
column of the Christian Union, made up with the 
ability which you know how to command, and 
reporting with large liberality the coarse and in- 
nocent amusements that are fitted to coarse 
tastes, and the refined and innocent amusements 
that are fitted to better tastes, and promptly ex- 
posing the unamusing amusements that are fitted 
to no taste at all, and saying either nothing or the 
severely right thing of corrupting amusements, 
would be a splendid and beneficent novelty in 
religious journalism. 

The subject grows under the pen, and it will 
require an effort of condensation to get the re- 
maining points within the compass of a third 
article. 








THE ZULU WAR 
By A LATE RESIDENT OF NATAL. 

HE daily papers have given more or less 

prominence of late to the Zulu war in South 
Africa, perhaps more than to ordinary African 
wars, because the Zulus have long been celebrated 
for their wars and victories. ‘‘ Zuln” means ‘‘ce- 
lestial,” izu/w being the word for heaven and 
sky; and when any one of the tribe does anything 
remarkable, causing one of another nation to ex- 
press wonder, the Zulu will say, ‘‘ Wonder not at 
this, we are Zulus; Zulus can do anything.” But 
to day, if we can foretell aright, the long-famed 
Zulu has met his doom. True, he has defeated 
the English army sent against him, but only to 
rouse the British lion, who will without doubt 
during this next year conquer the tribe completely, 
placing the present Zulu land under British rule. 
To us in America this seems hard to approve, and 
yet no doubt it is the best thing for that part of 
Africa. 

The Zulu country is on the eastern coast, on the 
Indian Ocean. Some years ago (fifty, more or less), 
the great Zulu chief Chaka came from the north 
and conquered tribe after tribe, incorporating all 
into his own; thus making the Zulus a powerful 
nation. He swept the country from the north, 
about where Livingtone entered Africa, to the 
northern line of the Cape Colony at the south. 
Chaka sent his armies, and if they were conquered 
in war he himself had them killed on their return; 
so to them it was truly ‘‘ conquer or die.” Thus 
he absorbed vast numbers of tribes, who no 
longer, except in dance or song, retain their own 
tribal name—all now speaking Zulu, and being 
Zulus. 

In the course of time Chaka was killed by his 
two brothers, who wished his crown, and they in 
turn fought for it, Dingan being the successful 
duellist. He was by no means so great a warrior 
as Chaka, but more savage, cruel and barbarous. 
Dingan, however, was killed by treachery in his 
own camp, and his brother Umpande became king. 
Umpande was the best (if there is any best to such 
men) of the Zulu kings known to the civilized 
world. 

It was at the beginning of his reign that the 
Zulu land conquered and ruled by Chaka was 
divided, the British Government taking the south- 
ern part, calling it the Colony of Natal, which the 
daily papers refer to when saying ‘‘ the Colony is 
threatened.” Within this Colony are all the mis- 
sion stations of the American board. The Zulus 
retained the northern part of Zulu land, still so 
called, an area of about two hundred miles north 
and south by two hundred east and west. The 
Zulus also have tributary tribes north of them. 
Umpande allowed English Church missionaries, 
also Norwegian and German missionaries, during 
his reign. He was always on friendly terms with 
the white man, but because of these very things 








his sons thought him too peaceful, treated him 


| much as King David's sons treated him of old, and 


rejoiced when at last he died. 

Then Cetywayo was placed as his successor, 
who has during his short rule driven out all the 
missionaries his father brought there, killed all 
the converts, and spent most of his time perpetrat- 
ing acts that show a combination of all the bad 
traits of his predecessors. Many of his cruelties 
are of too vile a nature to put in priot, but his 
wholesale murders of families without any reason 
save to show his own power have roused the En- 
glish in the Colony of Natal to a high pitch of ex 
asperation. 

The difficulty respecting boundary was not alto 
gether the true reason of the war; that is, if the 
king was not committing such horrible deeds the 
‘*claim ” would probably not have been made. It 
is very hard for English people or Americans to 
live, as it were, in New York, and have men from 
above Harlem river running constantly to them 
for refuge, covered with wounds, and relating 
heart-rending histories cf the murder of their 
whole families. American or Englishman would 
surely feel a desire to thrash such a king, more 
especially if be feels bis own wife and family are 
in danger if the capricious monarch should 
choose to cross the river, which is fordable on 
foot. Natal being to Zulu land as New York is to 
the country above. 

Cetywayo has a very formidable army, and for 
this reason he at first overcame the British, who, 
as a young Englishman remarked, are apt to think 
that a handful of British troops can conquer a 
nation, ‘‘ which is why the Americans beat them 
so badly.” When the troops now on the way 
from England reach Natal the days of the Zulus 
as a nation will be numbered and finished. Then, 
while we may rejoice that civilization, and, above 
all, Christianity may be freely taught, and while 
we may rejoice over the death of the tyrant Cety- 
wayo, we who know the Zulu character will feel 
sad to think that the Zulus, so brave and fierce 
iu war, so kind and gentle in peace—as an old 
missionary once remarked, ‘‘the noblest heathen 
that ever lived’’—can no longer say, ‘‘ Wonder at 
nothing we do; we are Zulus!” 








MACMAHON AND GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

“\ ERMAN opinion is the barometer of French 

I politics. Every political change in France 
tells immediately upon Germany, for peace or for 
war. The absolute equanimity with which the 
sudden and astounding change of government in 
France is received in Germany is in striking con- 
trast with the anxiety cansed by MacMahou’s ele- 
vation to the Presidency. I chanced to be in 
Paris when that event took place; and the anxiety 
and fear which possessed the minds of Republi- 
cans reminded me of the bewildered excitement 
of the North at the outbreak of the Rebellion. 
French Republicans saw in the overthrow of 
Thiers and the exaltation of MacMahon a plot to 
subvert liberty and to restore monarchy or the 
empire. All feared that MacMahon would be the 
tool of a cabal, and would use the army to fasten 
upon France some form of personal rule. The 
German Parliament made haste to equip the na- 
tion against the possible ‘*revenge” of Frarce for 
the humiliation of 1870-71. In its anxiety the 
Parliament increaséd the peace basis of the army 
to upward of 400,000 men, and relinquished for a 
term of years its control of the army budget. 
Overriding the Constitution, which by fair iwpli- 
cation limits the power of each Parliament over 
the finances to the term of its own existence, and 
usurping the prerogative of its successors, the 
German Parliament of 1873 fixed the military ap- 
propriations for the term of seven years, exempt 
from an annual vote of the representatives of the 
people. By this action Germany was prepared 
both in men and in means for any aggression of 
France under the Marshal-President, or for any 
eventuality which might follow his retirement 
from office. 

Iv this fact one has the key to the recent finan- 
cial movements of Prince Bismarck. In another 
year this provision for the army will expire. The 
depressed condition of the country renders the 
maintenance of the army list an oppressive bur- 
den, and in a state of peace it would be difficult 
to persuade Parliament to renew military appro- 
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priations on the present scale. Hence the Chancel- 
lor aims to stock the Treasury in advance. Having 
failed of obtaining for the government an irrespon- 
sible monopoly of tobacco, he now wishes to impose 
upon the country a high protective tariff as a 
cover for the cost of thearmy. Keepin mind that 
Bismarck’s one aim in life is the firm establish- 
ment of the empire which he created, that he deems 
a powerful army a necessary means to this end, 
and that whatever for the moment will best serve 
and maintain the unity of Germany is the wisest 
and best thing, and you have the key to his whole 
policy. When he seems most vacillating he is 
often most consistent. His one unchanging prin- 
ciple leads him to govern by varying expedients. 

To quote a good deacon’s phrase, this sudden 
change in France is another ‘‘ lucky Providence” 
for the German Chancellor. Fear and distrust 
him as they may in his domestic policy, all parties 
agree that in foreign affairs he is the man for the 
helm; and until President Grévy’s foreign policy 
shall have been pronounced, the retirement of 
Prince Bismarck would cause far more disquiet 
in Germany than MacMahon’s resignation has 
produced in France. 

Indeed, nothing could so attest the change 
which has come over France as does this apathy 
with which the Marshal’s retirewent is received. 
I was in Paris just on the eve of his determina- 
tion, and found Republican sentiment as assured 
as in 1873 it was alarmed at his appointment. 
Time soon proved that alarm to have been un- 
founded; that the Marshal, though nothing of a 
statesman, was everything of a soldier, and would 
be true and loyal to the trust committed to his 
haads. He might be misled, but he could not be 
false. By and by it began to be felt that Mac- 
Mahon was an element of stability in the Govern- 
ment and that his retirement would forbode dan- 
ger to France and especially to the Republic. 
Even my barber said to me, ‘‘ MacMahon is noth- 
ing but a stick, but he keeps order.” 

At last the wood behavior of the Republicans 
and their constant successes brought France to a 
point where the soldier was no longer necessary, 
even as a figare-head to the State—a symbol of 
order. He drops quietly out, respected but not re- 
gretted, honorably mentioned but neither mourned 
nor missed. He retires, and within a few hours 
his successor, nominated by his only rival, is pro- 
claimed President for seven years. Was there 
ever in any country a spectacle of such calmness 
and dignity in the change of its head? For the 
first timme since the Revolution France is emanci- 
pated from every form of personal rule, and 
stands before the world a nation governed by its 
own institutions. 

This event is looked upon in Germany with 
dumb amazement. Nobody dreams of finding in 
it any hint of disturbance to the peace of Europe. 
Yet it speaks more powerfully to Germany than 
would a declaration of war. Her common people 
are already saying, ‘‘ 7his is the nation we were 
led to conquer and despoil; prosperous, rich, 
peaceful, free, without king or emperor, ruling 
itself by the voice of the people. While we are 
poor, backward, burdened with soldiers, burdened 
with taxes, burdened with laws repressing thought 
and speech, and keeping down the people.” If 
France shall hold steadily upon her career for 
twenty years she will once more become the lead- 
ing nation of the Continent, the leader in wealth, 
in enterprise, in political power, and, above all, 
the leader in ideas, which are the true civiliza- 
tion. Yet the world should not forget how much 
of this new development she owes to Germany, 
who rid ber of the Napoleonic dynasty, who 
erushed her ambition of military dominion, and 
roused her dormant energies to new paths of 
victory. 

Such a Republic as France has at last become 
will be the teacher and the guide of Europe. An 
English Liberal, himself most loyal, said to me, 
“It is astonishing how the sentiment of Repub- 
licanism is growing in this country under the 
stimulus of France. The Queen holds us together; 
but should the Prince of Wales disappoint tke 
nation there would bs little hesitation in dispens- 
ing with him and his.” This feeling he ascribed 
to Beaconsfield’s policy of Imperialism, forgetting 
that the present Parliament and the present con- 
stituencies would elect Beaconsfield first President 
of a Republic. The strength of a nation lies not 
in forms, bat in men, principles, ideas, And it is 





because France has just now men wise in thought 

and sound in principle that we may heartily but 

soberly congratulate her on the triumph of the 

Republic. BERLINER. 
BERLIN, Feb, 3, 1879. 


AMONG THE BERKSHIRES. 
By ANNIE LENTHAL SMITH. 
NSHROUDED ina veil of softest mist 
That o’er them steals, like sleep, the mountains dream ; 
But when they catch the morning's early beam 
Glancing athwart their robes of amethyst, 
While yet the waters and the winds are whist, 
Etherealiz'd the sleeping giants seem, 
And all transmuted by the golden gleam! 
He lives not ** near to nature’s heart,”’ I wist, 
Who calls the mountains desolate, and dern, 
When rosy clouds come trooping hitherward, 
‘When on the heights the sunset fires burn, 
Or cooling shadows fleck the sunny sward, 
Or white fleets glide above, harmoniously 
With the grave rhythm of the far off sea! 








A NEW DEPARTURE AT HARVARD. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


HAT has been true for ten years at Cam- 

bridge, England, is about to prove true at 

Cambridge in New England. Harvard University 
is to have its Girton. 

This new movement, of which I am happy to 
give the Christian Union the earliest intelligence, 
is one of profound importance as respects the 
higher education of woman in this country. 

First, let me sketch the English original. In 
1865 the efforts of English women in this direction 
resulted in the admission of girls to the Cambridge 
and Oxford Local Examinations for persons under 
eighteen years. The best private schools in the 
kingdom at once responded to the opportunity, 
and began fitting their pupils for these examina- 
tions. The next step to this, two years later, was 
the founding, at Cambridge, of a Higher Local 
Examination for Women, which in 1873 was 
opened to men also, in each case of over eighteen 
years of age. Finally followed the privilege of 
admission to the regular university examina- 
tions. The provision of a regular university 
course of instruction was @ necessary consequent 
of this last step, and the unique institution known 
as Girton College was the result. The following 
description of its growth, character, and rela- 
tions to the University is taken from a letter to 
the New York ‘‘ Nation” under date of January 
16, 1876: 

“Tn 1869 a house was hired at Hitchin, about twenty miles 
from Cambridge. Some of the best tutors of Cambridge 
who were interested in the proposed experiment promised 
to give the benefit of their tuition, at no small sacrifice of 
time and comfort. In October, 1869, six women came 
together at Hitchin and entered upon their new and 
arduous undertaking. After a year of desperate, 
struggling work the feeble band went up to Cambridge for 
the ‘Little Go,’ still doubtful whether the university 
examiners would receive their papers. This crisis was 
successfully passed, and three years la‘er one of the original 
students was examined in the papers set for the mathe- 
matical Tripos, and took her place high in the second class 
of mathematical honors. Meanwhile a field of 
sixteen acres was purchased in the parish of Girton, about 
two miles from Cambridge, and a college building fitted to 
accommodate twenty-one students was erected. In 1872 
the institution was incorporated’ under the name of Girton 
College.” 

The course of study at Girton is identical with 
the university course. 

‘* All university regulations as to the previous examina- 
tions and as to terms of residence are observed. The regular 
examinations take place at Girton on the day and at the 
hour when the students of the university take their places 
in the Senate-House. A Master of Arts comes out to Gir- 
ton to superintend honor examinations, the sealed package 
of examination papers in his pocket; and the allotted time 
for each paper is scrupulously observed. In every case 
the papers containing the candidates’ answers are immedi- 
ately folded at the close of the examination and forwarded 
to the university examiners, who compare them with the 
men's papers and report, formally, to the mistress of Gir- 
ton College the position which each candidate deserves 
upon the class-lists. After final examinations the college 
ratifies to each student the decision of the examiners by 
what is called a degree certificate. Of course, as Girton is 
net incorporated in the university, the names of successful 
candidates do not appear apon the lists.” 

And now, as I have said, our American Cam- 
bridge is to have a Girton. Under the auspices 
of a body of elect ladies of that city an arrange- 
ment has been matured whereby women are to 
have systematic instruction from University pro- 
fessors. The executive officer of the movement 
is Mr. Arthur Gilman, himself a resident of Cam- 
bridge, and a well-known scholar and writer, 





The plan has originated entirely outside the Uni- 
versity body as such, but the members of the 
faculty generally are cordially in favor of it, and 
enough of them have already engaged their ser- 
vices to constitute a strong and brilliant corps of 
mstructors. Think of a four years’ course of 
study for women, in the languages, sciences, phil- 
osophies and the arts, under the tuition of such 
men as Professors Peabody, Norton, Greenough, 
Palmer, Cooke, Peirce, and Goodwin! The 
course will be of University dimensions, and the 
instruction of as high a grade and as _ thor- 
ough as that given to the University students. 
The terms of admission to the courses will not be 
lower than those to the University, and some au- 
thentic form of certificate will be conferred. The 
plan will not conflict with the present Harvard 
Examinations for Women, but is a step further 
along. It is not co-education, but it will not be 
surprising if in view of it the co-educationists 
thank God and take courage. It is certainly a 
step toward, and not away from, the highest pos- 
sible system of education for women. Instead of 
the creation of a new and necessarily second-class 
college for women, we have here a plan which is 
to open to women the unapproachable advantages 
of an already existing first-class college. 

In other words, the Awerican girl is henceforth 
to be permitted ‘‘to study at Harvard.” 

The details of the plan are not all settled, but 
they will soon be fully before the public, and next 
Fall actual work will be begun. The Cambridge 
ladies of whom I speak, among whom are Mrs. 
Agassiz, Mrs. Arthur Gilman, and one of the Misses 
Longfellow, will ‘‘matronize” the ‘‘ college,” if 
such an unorganized institution deserves that 
name, so far as it requires any attention of that 
sort, and the young students will lead their uni- 
versity life under the best possible social and 
moral conditions and influences. Each student 
will, of course, elect her own studies, and instruc- 
tion will be to individuals or classes according to 
numbers. The cost of tuition will also, of course, 
depend upon the number of students and the size 
of classes, but it is pot likely to be excessive. 
With the probable speedy founding of scholar- 
ships, and the possible provision of endowments, 
if the scheme should prove successful, the expense 
could be reduced to a minimum. That success 
will follow can hardly be doubted. There is no 
college in the country in connection with which 
such a course of study for women could be 
founded to better advantage than at Harvard. 
The wise hands under which the project has had 
its inception, the skill and character already se- 
cured for its organization, and the hearty interest 
and co-operation of the Harvard professors, take 
it out of the category of experiment at the outset. 

The only point at which inquiry will now rest 
is, How many young women will there be to begin 
at the beginning? ELLERY. 

Boston, Feb. 21. 








SHALL WE “CALL” MEN TO THE 


FOREIGN FIELD? 
By THE ReEv. N. G. CLARK, 
FOREIGN SECRETARY A.B.C.F.M. 


EAR the close of Dr, Bacon’s admirable paper in 
the Christian Union of April 5th, ‘‘ Concerning a 
Call to a Foreign Mission,” occurs a recommendation 
to the Commissioners of Foreign Missions to call their 
missionaries ‘‘in the same way im which a wise church 
selects and calls a pastor.” The same suggestion was 
made on the 3d instant by another honored professor in 
the presence of the students of Union Theological Sem- 
inary. The coincidence of these suggestions from so 
high quarters is worthy of notice and may excuse a few 
words on the actual practice and experience of the 
American Board. 

It is by no means a new question, or one that has 
failed to receive careful consideration. At the Annunl 
Meeting of the American Board at Buffalo in 1867 the 
following resolution was adopted: 

** Resolved, That the Prudential Committee be requested to 
consider the expediency of sending a special delegation, con- 
sisting of one or more of the secretaries of the Board, and of 
one or more of our missionary brethren who may be in the 
country at the time, or other equally qualified persons, to 
our theological seminaries and colleges, who shall fully and 
fairly present the claims of missions upon young men pre- 
paring for the ministry, and after consulting with the officers 
of these institutions shall, in co-operation with them, select 
suitable men for special service in this work of missions, and 
encourage them to undertake it; and, in general, that the prac- 
tice of calling men, as well as calling for them, which has 
already been to some extent inaugurated, shall be more fully 
prosecuted,” 
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The course suggested was adopted, and vigorously 
prosecuted under the most favorable circumstances. 
The secretaries were aided by the eloquence and fervor 
of Dr. Jessup of Syria, and Mr. Wheeler of Harpoot, 
and more or less by other missionaries. The seminaries 
were visited, public addresses delivered, professors con- 
sulted, private interviews had with the students, and 
every available means employed to become acquainted 
with the character and qualifications of different men. 
In one seminary every room was visited, and every stu- 
dent conversed with personally on the subject, and 
formal calls made out in the name of the Prudential 
Committee of the Board to seven members of the senior 
class judged specially fitted for the foreign field. For 
a time the effort seemed likely to be successful, but in 
the end not one of the seven accepted the call as from 
the Head of the Church. The selection made was a 
wise one to human view, if we may judge from the 
high character these men have gained and the success 
which bas attended their labors in the ministry at home. 

In another Seminary four men were called, and as an 
additional inducement they were offered a location to- 
gether in one mission just then in great need and special- 
ly attractive. They went to Kansas, and organized a 
Presbytery. The Presbyterian Home Missionary Secre- 
tary was congratulated by one of the professors on the 
aid given him by the Foreign Secretary of the American 
Board: ‘‘ He shook the bush, and you caught the birds.” 
This same foreign Secretary has done a good deal of 
that kind of work first and last for home missions, and 
not unwillingly, in the large interest of the cause of 
Christ that includes both home and the foreign field; 
but his expectations of success from calls addressed to 
young men in the Seminaries, though repeated occa- 
sionally since, are not as sanguine as they were ten 
years ago. The experiment has been thoroughly tried, 
and it has not been a success. 

The truth is the call to go abroad rests on far higher 
grounds than the judgment of any one man, or set of 
men. After considerable experience in this matter, we 
should hesitate to say to any young man that it is his 
duty to go abroad. It is a question he must settle for 
himself, thoughtfully, prayerfully, as God gives him to 
see the light, in view of the command of our Lord em- 
phasized in this day by the singular providences that 
have opened the world as never before to evangelical 
effort, in view of his personal fitness as regards 
health, intellectual endowments, education, and 
ability to work pleasantly with others, and in view of 
the circumstances of those dependent on him, whether 
parents or other members of his family, and especially of 
her who is to be his companion in life. All these varying 
circumstances must be considered by one humbly seek- 
ing to be led of the Holy Spirit to his decision. The 
most that Secretaries or friends can do is to furnish in- 
formation to aid in bringing before his miud all tbe facts 
in the case. A formal call to a mind thus weighing the 
subject can mean only this: the readiness of the Board 
to send out; and to this extent it may be helpful. At 
this point the interests of the Board and of the candidate 
become one. The Board desires to send out only such 
men as give promise of success, and no true man wishes 
to go on any other grounds. 

To adopt the method of giving calls to such young 
men as are deemed well suited to the work would 
soon result in relieving others from any sense of respon- 
sibility in the case; it would substitute the fallible 
judgment of men for the leadings of Providence and 
the separatings of the Holy Ghost. The duty of going 
into all the wor'd and preaching the Gospel to every 
creature rests on every believer, and preeminently on 
the Christian young men in our colleges and seminaries 
who by their position, culture and opportunities con- 
stitute the advance guard; or rather they are the 
Divinely appointed leaders of the aggressive forces of 
the church. To all such young men the question 
should be not ‘‘ Must I go?” but ‘* Why can I not go, 
not simply as my duty but as my privilege, to preach 
the unsearchable riches of Christ among the Gentiles?” 
It is no reflection on the ability or Christian consecra- 
tion of the young men in our seminaries to say that only 
a part, probably less than one-half, are in such circum- 
stances as to warrant their going abroad, if they would. 
Many now in the pastorate in this country, and warm 
friends of missions, have frankly sought the counsel of 
the Secretaries of the Board, stated all the embarrass- 
ments in their way, and been as frankly advised to give 
up this privilege to others more favorably situated. 
They have sought counsel and received it in the confi- 
dence of Christian friendship. Cases of this sort are 
more common than is generally known. A heartier 
grip of the hand when we mect is often the only recog- 
nition of some tender and precious experiences in the 
past. Decisions reached by students in our seminaries 
after careful and prayerful consideration are entitled to 
& generous consideration, however different they may be 
from the judgment or the wishes of outside parties. It 
is all we can ask, but this much we do ask; solemnly 
and earnestly, in the name of Christ and of the perish- 
ing millions now waiting for the message of life. And 





if only a part of our students, in the judgment of a large 
Christian charity, can go, how much graver the respon- 
sibility resting on this part! Let them not wait for the 
call of men, but give heed to the call of their risen 
Lord. In the language of Dr. Geo. B. Bacon, in a re- 
port to the Board in Chicago in 1875—he was himself so 
soon called to lay down bis earthly trust that it may 
almost be regarded as a dying charge to his younger 
brethren in the ministry—‘‘ Let there come upon the 
churches and upon the colleges and theological seminaries 
a reawakening of Christian zeal and consecration such as 
the hearts of men with one accord are praying for, and 
waiting for, and the Board will have no lack of candidates 
for its service.” 








—It is a part of the divine economy, clearly indicated, 
that men must have the responsibility of finding out what 
is right and of learning how to do it. It is the finding out, 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 








THE NEED OF A SANCTIFIED CON- 
SCIENCE.* 
5 

** And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and 
not unto men.”—COL. fil., 23. 

HE (sraelites set up a visible kingdom under the 

forms of a theocracy. We as Christians are also 
living under a theocracy—not in our political arrange- 
ments but spiritually. According to our theory we 
are living as in the presence of God, and under the com- 
mand to do everything as to him. With one motive 
higher than all othere, above nature, above society, 
above custom, above ordinary things, we are to fashion 
our character and conduct; we are to live as under the 
eye of God. 

We have this advantage over the Jew. To him God 
was an invisible being to whom no form was permitted; 
and doubtless the craving of human nature to formulate 
every coxzception led them to idolize lower forms. To 
us Jesus is the Lord; and we bring down from the un- 
approachable height of the Father a conception of God 
and clothe it in a body like our own, and so find it 
easier of apprehension as well as of fashion. 

Let men say what they will as to anthropomorphism; 
it may be never so absurd in view of philosophy; but 
universal experience shows that if God is to be to man- 
kind practical, and influential, and comforting, they 
must think of bim under human conditions; and to for- 
bid them this privilege is to substantially drive them into 
atheism. ‘*As to the Lord,” then, is the standard that 
is set up before us. Nothing less than this is Christian. 
To oblige ourselves to form all our judgments, to take 
all our lines of policy, to lay out the whole framework 
of daily conduct, to develop our motives and disposi- 
tions as under the direct influence of and in com- 
munion with the spirit of God, as manifest in Jesus 
Christ, to be in such companionship with God as that 
we measure every element in ourselves after that stand- 
ard—what power there is in that. What dignity it 
gives to life. What an inspiration it is. Not changing 
with change of place or occupation; leveling (in a good 
sense—leveling up) all men. How searching it is, 
touching every part of us; and more and more, as the 
circuit of knowledge enlarges our horizon, bringing 
everything under the supreme influence of God’s knowl- 
edge and conscience, and making them our own. A 
conscience formed as under the eye of God is the indis 
pensable condition of the highest personal, social and 
political condition of man. A vigorous and dominant 
conscience—and a conscience that is vigorous and domi- 
nant because it is formed under the conscious inspection 
of God—that is the foundation on which we must build. 
Nothing less than this will hold the crushing weight of 
human society. 

The question which I am going to discuss this morn- 
ing is the question whether the acting Christianity of 
our churches has formed, and is sustaining in the various 
parts of society, this divinely purified conscience; and I 
foresee that I shall not be able to complete the discus- 
sion of this subject, or take asurvey of the whole field, 
in a single sermon. 

First, as to the church itself. Is the conscience of 
the church a conscience that is formed as under the eye 
of a pure, equitable, truth-loving God? What is the 
inspiration of the church to-day? What is its genius? 
What are its tendencies? What is the effect that is 
flowing from the Christian churches of our lard, of our 
times? 

1 think there is a growing disproportion between wor- 
ship and morality. Not that they should ever be dis- 
joined; but if they are to be disjoined, morality must 
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be saved and worship must go; and in this I am in the 
line of the spirit of the Old Testament and of the spirit 
of the New Testament; because, although morality is, 
as it were, religion crude and unripe; although religion, 
in the proper sense of that term, is morality carried up 
into spirituality, yet there can be no upward develop- 
ment of true religion that does not stand upon a basis 
absolutely moral; and I say of whatever structure is 
built—I care not how admirable, how venerable, how 
inspiring, how beautiful, or how attractive—that if the 
foundations are wrong it will sag, ultimately, and go 
down; and morality is the foundation on which we are 
to build spirituality. So I give it priority, in the same 
way that the architect gives priority to the foundation 
of a building that is so constructed tbat it can hold up 
everything that is put upon it afterwards. A flaw there 
is a flaw that will report itself in cracks and leaks, final- 
ly, to the very roof-tree. 

Now, Judaism joined morality and religion. There 
had been a mere religion without ethics. Ethics, right 
between man and man, were largely, almost entirely, 
left to the State. Religion was a thing between man 
and his God—or the gods; but Judaism stood out in 
distinction from other religions in this, that it connected 
the two, and made the one the indissoluble fellow of 
the other. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself,” is the noble 
voice of the Old Testament; and it was repeated and 
ratified by Him of the New Testament, so as that the 
love of God and worship, and the love of man and all 
duties, are part and parcel of one experience, and the 
one element which we call religious development. 

But there are influences that constaniJy tend to sepa- 
rate them. On the one side, men incline powerfully to 
run off toward devoutness of veneration, or worsbip; 
and on the other side men scorn al] such qualities, and 
call them the superstitions of the churcb, and run after 
practical truth, or morality, not caring for religion. 
Both of these extremes are bad. The one element sbould 
be joined to the other. But the tendency now, I think, is 
largely to inspire religiousness more than vigorous moral- 
ity. I think that the general influence of the most active 
cburches is in the direction of a large conscience toward 
God more than in the direction of conscience toward 
man. All those efforts which are being made by what 
may be called ‘‘ High Churches” in every denomination, 
to carry out the fervor of sectarian devotion and fidelity 
as to the offices of the church, as to its meetings, as to 
its days, as to its appointed fasts, as to its devout ritual 
regulations, are influences that are on the side of con- 
science toward God; and in many churches the emphasis 
is there. Not that they altogether neglect morality; but 
worship is the great bell that thunders out of the belfry, 
while morality is the little bell that a man takes in his 
hand and tinkles down below. The emphasis is on de- 
voutness and aspiration, and worship toward God, and 
not on justice, and purity, and truth and rectitude be- 
tween man and man. All such tendencies toward relig- 
ousness are to be criticised, not for woat they are, but 
for what they neglect or leave out. 

What are called revival efforts bave, I think, a bias 
and tendency toward the production of religiousness 
rather than deepening the consciousness toward man 
and his rectification. Of course there is a great deal of 
reformation that comes with revival effurts; there isa 
vast amount of good done by them: nevertheless, my 
own impression is that the desire to save souls is a great 
deal more prevalent, or is a great deal more talked about, 
than the desire to muke souls honest. 

There is more anxiety about keeping men out of hell, 
and bringing them into heaven, than there is about mak- 
ing men salvable through the instrumentality of an edu- 
cation which shall fit them for the higher life by fitting 
them for the lower life first. I think I shall have your 
witness that the desire to bring persons into the church 
surpasses the desire to educate them after they are once 
in the church. We fast, we pray, we kindle with enthu- 
siasm when we perceive persons that are of the world in 
our meetings; and we labor with them, we stimulate 
them, we bring them toa point of decision, we pronounce 
them converted, we gather them into the church and 
then we leave them, and turn to bring in others, and 
these we leave to bring in still others; and the church 
swells, rank by rank it multiplies its numbers; but there 
is very little education and very little drill afterwards. 

We often see men who desire to have days appointed 
for fasting and for prayer in order that the church 
may be revived. What they mean by the revival of the 
church is that it may pray more, sing more, and be 
more enthusiastic; but when is there ever known a 
church that humbles itself before God because its mem- 
bers are so worldly, so dishonest, so untrue in their 
words and deeds? The burden of the efforts of 
churches is to save mea from hell, and not to make 
them lights in the world. 

The consequence 1s that church religion, or the Uhris- 
tian religion, as it acts upon public sentiment, has very 
largely failed to make men able to bear the assaults to 
which the times subject them. This has long been 
apparent. Of course we are liable to form a distorted 
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and exaggerated conception of this, because we live in 
a great commercial center where temptations are abun- 
dant, and where the breaking down is visible and 
known to all men; and we do not take into account 
what is the course and career of the humbler churches 
scattered abroad in rura! districts throughout the 
country and the sparse settlements all over the land, 
“bich are moral centers. 

I am not to be undeistood as underva'uing the moral 
power of the church on the community; for it is in- 
comparably superior to all other influences, except those 
of the family, in moral power upon the community; 
and if the churches, imperfect as they are, and little as 
they have performed the work for which they were 
appointed, were sunk to-day the whole community 
might put on mourning; for desolation would not be 
far bebind. 

Nevertheless, it is true that the moral training in our 
churches in conspicuous places has not formed a con- 
science which enables men when great temptations have 
been centered upon them to bear up under those tempta- 
tions; and the men that squander, the men that defal- 
cate, the men that run away from their creditors, the 
men that gamble with the funds of others, the men that 
rob banks, the men who defraud widows and orphans by 
jeopardizing trust funds, have largely beea professors 
of religion in churches, Not universally; but so largely 
has it been so as to direct the attention of the public 
prints to it, and in many other quarters to bring the 
charge that the church does not any lounger perform 
the true function of religion, inasmuch as men who 
sre members of churches are the men who are most 
_iable to break down under temptations, 

To a certain extent this charge is true. The con- 
science of the church in matters of fiscal honesty has 
not been formed as in the sight of God 1n such a way 
that it is able to bear the pressure which has been 
.rought to bear upon it, first by the war, then by the 
intoxicating excitement of speculation, then by the 
revulsion, ard then by the bias of a universally low 
state of honesty in the community around sbout. That 
conecience has failed aud broken down. 

Public opinion of the benefits of religion has 
therefore been very much lowered, and that in 
-uarters not malignant, nor even bitterly critical. It 
*s the sober judgment of multitudes of those who are 
most acquainted with men that being a churchmember 
is no proof that a man is trustworthy; and it is a bad 
thing when it can be said by an horest man, as the 
result of his observatiou, that a member of the church 
has no presumption of being more honest than his 
neighbor. 

This view has been somewhat justified by the low 
tone of honesty in the churches themselves in the dis- 
charging of their debts, and in the management of their 
fiscal affairs. In building extravagantly, for the glory 
of vanity and not for the glory of God, churches 
aave shown the want of conscience framed to 
sonesty as in the sight of God. For a merchant 
2 extend his vperations not only far beyond his 
cipital but far beyond any reasonable expectation 
of the increase of his capital is to gamble, is to throw 
himself upon the stream of chance; and if he fail, his 
creditors will certainly judge him to be dishonest: not 
perhaps on the ground that he is guilty of actual 
stealing or falsification, but on the ground that it is 
criminal! for a man to trust himself to chance. And, if 
this be crimical in aman who professes to be acting 
only uoder commercial laws, is it not criminal in 
eburches, that profess to be moral teachers, to conduct 
their affairs in such an extravagant way as that there is 
no certainty, nor even any probability, of their being 
able to meet their pecuniary obligations? If such a 
thing isa shame in a store it isan abounding shame in 
achurch. Better worship In a barn and owe nothing 
than worship in a cathedral that has cheated everybody. 
There is no monument of shame greater than the impu- 
dent face of a church that bondholders and mechanics, 
every time they go by it, curse for its organized dis- 
horesty and for its cruelty. 

When this church was built, as my venerable friend 
before me* recollects, the President of the Board of 
™rustees called together every contractor and every 
m‘chanic that had worked upon it to ask them if any 
of them had lost mouey by a too close contract in its 
construction; and the welcome reply came to us, on the 
part of every single man, ‘‘ We are content: we have 
made a reasonable profit oa the work.” And I think 
the blessing of God has rested on this church from that 
esy to this, in that it was honest. Nor do I know that 
this church has ever committed an act, even through 
earelessness or forgetfulness, of dishonesty in the matter 
of the management of its fiscal affairs. 

You may thiok that this is a small matter; and it may 
be a small matter in the sight of men; but it is a great 
matter in the sight of God. It ought to be a great mat- 
ter in the sight of men. The duty of honesty is one 
which should be universally recognized. At the Pente- 
cost every man spoke 1n the language in which he was 
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born; but every church is to speak a language whicb all 
can understand: and that is the language of honesty and 
integrity; and when a church cannot speak that lan- 
guage it might as well not exist. 

Where churches have brought themselves under pecu- 
niary obligations, the want of conscience in the dis- 
charge of those obligatiors is an effec‘ual bar to the 
progress of the Gospel. It is of no use for a church to 
take up contributions for the support of missionaries 
abroad or at home, to preach se!f-denial and consecra- 
tion ard fervor, and to fast and pray, while through all 
its membership it allows a great and oppressive debt, 
which it has incurred, to rest untouched and undis- 
turbed, being unwilling to courageously take hold of it 
and to meet it; for if there be not conscience enough in 
a church to prevent its resorting to sharp practice there 
is not conscience enough in it to prevent the devil from 
taking possession of it altogether. Tne church that 
runs to extravagance in building, that covers over that 
extravagance by borrowiug money and shingling the 
edifice with mortgages, that gets rid of those mortgages 
in a way that would be regarded as dishonest in a busi- 
ness man, and that finally frees itself from its debts by 
substantially repudiating them—such a church cannct 
have the blessing of God upon it. And yet, if you look 
through the churches, I think you will find in them 
stumbling-block after stumbling-block of this kind, 

Churches are institutions to teach men good morals; 
to raise the tone of life in men’s apprehensions; todraw 
down the power of the invisible world; to bring the 
justice of God to bear upon the conscience of the whole 
community. They stand, as it were, in a perpetual 
judgment-seat, measuring the thoughts of men, their 
impulses, their dispositions, their choices, their whole 
will, their very life. They are organized to be the mas- 
ters of morality. ‘‘ Ye are the light of the world,” 
saith the supreme Voice to them. And when under 
such circumstances churches shock the moral sentiment 
of the community by their extravagance in incurring 
debt, by their carelessness in the administration of their 
affairs, and by their dishonesty in repudiating their ob- 
ligations, then they ought to be extioguished; for they 
are committing a crime against Christianity. 

It was the glory of the doctrinal preaching of the 
generation past that whatever might be its philosophical 
aberrations it tended powerfully toward morality. We 
are getting over that; we rather boast ourselves that we 
are getting over it; we are laying aside what 1s consid- 
ered the strait-jacket of the old antiquated theology; 
but the theology of the generation that is past, what- 
ever may be said of it, metaphysically or philosophically, 
was handled by men who never thought it was good for 
anything but to form the conscience and mold the con- 
duct of men. We may not be able to follow Jonathan 
Edwards, nor Hopkins, nor Strong, nor Worcester, nor 
Emmons, nor Bellamy, nor Burton; but when any of 
those men used theology they used it as a lever for 
bringing to bear upon the consciences of men mightier 
influences than could be brought to bear upon them in 
any other way. 

The doctrinal preaching of New England was notable 
for the power which it had on the conscience of those 
who grew up under it; and for that matter upon the 
conscience of the nation—for tbe conscience of New 
England has been the conscience of this nation. And 
that which was true of New England was true of Pres- 
byterian preaching, The power of this preaching has 
come from the fact that its genius ran toward the min- 
istration of the family, and because it used doctrinal 
expositions of truth for the purpose of lifting higher the 
conscience of the people in all the details of life. It 
was the use of doctrines for the development of morality 
that gave to it its savory power, and made it so con- 
spicuous. 

Now, if we are going to abandon the old styles of 
doctrinal preaching, and the screw that they turned on 
the conscience, it is a thousand times better to go back 
to Byzantine theology, or to a theology that has power 
over the conscience, rather than fritter away theology 
and divest it of such power. Whatever ¢ man preaches 
should be so preached as that, in the long run, it will 
tend to strengthen the moral feeling of men, to build it 
higher, and to make it more sensitive. 

This will throw light on the subject of sentimental- 
ism. There is a great deal of sentiment in religion. 
Religion is emotional. There is a vast amount of moral 
truth that can be traced only to the imagination, al- 
though there is more or less moral truth that addresses 
itself to the reasoning intellect; and there is no fault to 
be found with preaching because it tends powerfully to 
sentiment, unless it is that kind of diffusive sentiment 
that does nothing with men. 

There are & great many streams coming down from 
the hills which so sprawl and spread themselves 
through the meadow that they do not run deep enough 
to do any good; but that, if they could only be concen- 
trated, and made to fall on the wheel of a mill, would 
work out their right to live by their daily tasks. 

There is a kind of sentimentalism that sprawls. 
It throws iridescent hues upon the imagination; it 





pleases; it delights; it charms; but a man might sit a 
thousand years under its preaching and it would have no 
more power to give strength to his impulses than there 
is in the moon to raise crops and produce harvests. 
The moon is a beautiful thing to shine on lovers that 
are walking and talking at evening; but it is poor busi- 
ness to undertake to read and study by the light of the 
moon. 

Sentiment is an element in the whole system of moral 
training and teaching, aud has its place; and has a right 
to live; but where the dominant influerce of teaching is 
sentiment it grows weak, and does nothing but to please. 

So in regard to sensationalism. There is a great deal 
of it that is made by newspapers. It is quite in the 
power of a reporter, sitting in a congregation like this, 
where in the flow of an earnest discourse a man is 
wrapped in zeal and enthusiasm, and forgets himself, 
his grammar, and the proprieties of taste, and strikes 
right and left, to select such passages as sball make that 
discourse seem sensational. The subject maiter does 
not appear the next morning, but some queer illustra- 
tion does—tbat and that only. It is as if a mao should 
pick a beetle out from under a log and present it as a 
specimen of summer in North America 

Of course, if a@ man writes his sermons they are 
equipped, pruned, burnished, polished, avd there is no 
consideration to be expected for such mistakes in his 
case; but where a man gives himself to the impulse of 
his discourse, and runs wild, then it is the breadth of 
the subject, it is the direction of it, it is the power that 
it exerts on men, that is the discourse; and if you pull 
out here and there a plum, Jack Horner like, and repre- 
sent that as an epitome of the discourse, and set men to 
grinning and laughing and talking, then who is the seu- 
sationalist? Not the man who is misrepresented, but 
the man that misrepresents him. 

But there is a sensationalism in the pulpit where, for 
instance, a man addresses the bulk of his teaching to 
the gratification or excitation of vanity, not necessarily 
in himself, but in his congregation; or where a man is 
forced to aim at the production of sensation by the 
pews in the cbhurch—which is not unfrequently the 
case. We hear a great deal of criticism on ministers, 
but not on pews. 

The pulpit is oftentimes misdirected by the pews. It 
is demanded that the minister, instead of forming a 
conscience among his people, and reinvigorating it by 
pointing out ali the applications which should be made 
of it, shall make it his whole aim to see that his church 
is filled, and to create such a spirit of emulation and 
pride and vanity that he can carry on the machinery 
and not have it swamped. Who is the sensationalist 
under such circumstances? The pews and the pulpit, 
both. They are joined together. 

On the other hand, the pulpit is not to receive its les- 
sons of method and manner from the community out- 
side. Who is to determine what is and what is not 
sensational? What if preaching is novel? What if it 
is striking and rousing? The true test is not an ex- 
terior one. The question is this: Is the man that is set 
to instruct in the church laboring to fashion the con- 
science of the people and carry it toa higher level? Is 
his preaching such that it breaks through a!l forms and 
bindraoces, and searches for men, and fiods them? No 
matter how many sparks go up the chimney from the 
forge, if the iron is so hot that when the smith takes it 
on the anvil the tough and reluctant metal is obliged to 
assume the forms that he would give to it. Ido not 
care what sort of a bellows a man blows in working the 
machinery of his church, so that he produces whole- 
some results, If a man is ip earnest, and is laboring to 
lift men to a higher moral plane, and make them better 
inside and outside, better in the church and out of the 
church, let him take any means he pleases. It is 
nubody’s business what his methods are so long as he 
accomplishes right ends. You might just as well go 
into a house and say that the affairs of the family shall 
be conducted in such and such a fashion; that the bread 
shall be baked so and so, and sha!l be of such and such 
sized loaves; that the members of the family shal! get 
up at such a time in the morning, and go to bed at such 
a time at night; und that the devotional exercises shall 
beheld before or after meals, as to say what shall be 
the method of procedure, the measures resorted to, 
and the style of preacbiog in a church. What is needed 
in churches is such ministers as shall reach men, and 
work out manliness in them; and the liberty is every 
man’s to bring about these results as he pleases, or as 
best he can; and woe be to that teaching which de- 
mands that al! sorts of men shall be run out of one 
little bole. Woe be to that whole system of teachiog 
which forbids men to express their individuality, their 
personality, and their striking thoughts, for fear that 
they shall appear to be eccentrie. God made eccentric 
men; and they have aright to be eccentric men. Men 
do not think alike. Some think by the reflective organs; 
some think analogicaily; some think by tbe imagination; 
some think through the emotions; some thiak with 
humor, and some without. Each man 1s different from 
every other, if he is really a successful teacher, A man 
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who is like every other man is not fit to teach. He may 
be a very good mixture, as flour is, whose every particle 
is like every other particle, and which ‘is good to make 
dough and bread of; but a man who bas no individu- 
ality, no cutting edge of his own—why should he be a 
teacher? Why sbould be be put forward as an in- 
structor in spiritual things? It requires a man of some 
originality to be successful in enlightening and inspiring 
his fellow men in that which is good and true, and 
every minister of the Gospel is to be judged by the re- 
sults which he produces. ‘The puiot of critical judg- 
ment is not whether a man preaches thus and so, it is 
not whether he runs in his preaching to imagination or 
to sentiment; it is this: Is he a fisher of men? And does 
he catch them? And are they worth catching after -he 
has caught them? 

Preaching that only awakens transicot pleasure 13 bad; 
preaching that only produces excitement is bad; be- 
cause it is bad to play upon the feelings without chang- 
ing them into conduct, It is mischievous to have the 
higher feelings of our natures excited uoless they take 
on some form of action. When they are aroused in a 
man, and then are allowed to sink down without being 
employed in the production of results, they are demor- 
alizing to nim: and this is as true in the pulpit as any- 
where eise. It is a bad thing to excite feelings ina 
congregation abd not give them channels through which 
to develop proper fruits. 

Wbat men want is help; and whether it comes in this 
way or that is a secondary consideration; for although 
in individual instances it is true that men do not love 
the truth because it will condemn them; although they 
will not come to the light, and hold themselves back 
from disclosure for fear of rebuke; yet, aside from all 
these special] cases the general drift of human nature is 
such that meo want to be made better; and though when 
men assemble together in churches some go because of 
the music, and some because of fashion—which are 
superficial and very poor reasons—you will find, ina 
church where there is neitber fashion nor attractive 
music, nor anything of tbe kind, but where, neverthe- 
less, the church is crowded, somehow or other men feel 
tbat their secret wants are searched out, and the truth is 
brought to bear upon their moral sense. Even if a man 
has no great intellec!ual attainments, if* he is a strarght- 
forward, maoly, earnest preacher, and he exposes wick- 
edness, and condemns the wrong-doer, men like to hear 
bim. He is popular though he be rude and illiterate, 
Where a man is not bitter, where he is a man among 
men, und where he is evidently preaching with anxiety 
to lift men out of the slough, and carry them up toward 
God, his preaching is of the sort that fills churches, and 
that does not die. 

But, of all preaching, dull preaching is the worst. Of 
all things there is nothing a churct shoule more desire 
to be delivered from than a skeletonized God hanging in 
the pulpit. Heresy that is wide awake, and that is in 
sympathy with the community, is better than preaching 
that does not care for the community, and crawls, and 
sprawls, and puts mea to sleep over the pit of bell. 

Courage to do right is what men want. A high stan- 
dard of faith for their growing children, and for their 
families, is what men want. They want to have their 
motives clarified, cleansed. They want a high standard 
of duty held up before them. Even when tbey are con- 
scious that they do not aitain the ideal that is presented 
to them they still like to see it; and in their better 
moments they reach up, with strong crying and tears, 
toward it. Men know tbat they are living below their 
duty; they know that they are breaking the law of God; 
they kaow that they are passing on toward death and 
toward the judgment; and there is a chord in them that 
the homeliest lips can strike, and that will respond to 
sympathy and earnestness and fidelity in any teacher. 
We are dying men; and he who recognizes that fact 
and succors us becomes our benefactor and friend. 

Now, tbe public sentiment of the church must make 
morality a basis of confidence, and create a law which 
shall ratse the tone of its whole adrainistration, in busi- 
ness affairs, ia sccial relations and in religious matters, 
We cannot live and have a low tone of morals in the 
eburch. 

God said, by the voice of the prophet of old, ‘‘I hate 
your assemblies; I am wearied with your sacrifices; I 
abhor your incense. Do justly, love morality, defend 
the innocent, the fatherless and the widow, come to me 
with clean hands, then worship, and ye shall be 
happy.” Aud that is the voice of God to-day. It is the 
voice of experience and conscience. Churches must 
stand before the world upon a ground on which they 
ean challenge men to look into them and search them— 
for if judgment begins at toe house of God, what sball 
the end of those be who are far from the house of God? 
And if those who are far from the house of God, being 
weighed and measured, are found to be more perfect. 
than those that dwell in the sanctuary—to whom, when 
at last they come to get to heaven and say, ‘‘ Lord, we 
have taught in thy name, and in thy name cast out 
devils,” it is said, ‘* Yea, but you never cast them out of 
yourselyes”’—What shall their end be? i is a very 











solemn thiog to belong toachurch. A man ought not 
‘oO go intoa church as he goes into a parlor car, with the 
feeling that having paid bis fare, and taken his check, 
he has done al] that is necessary to insure bis being car- 
ried to the end of his journey. The church is God's 
school; it is bis drill-ground; and no man has a right to 
be in it who does not mean to rise from height to height, 
in growing endeavor, reaching toward perfection 
although he does not attain it. This one thing every 
true Christian does: forgetting the things that are 
behind, he presses forward toward the mark of bis high 
calling in Christ Jesus. 

Now, what I think our churches throughout this 
laud, to-day, need more than anything else is a sancti- 
fied conscience, formed as in the sight and presence of 
God. We want churches that shall make men; for 
godliness that does not rezult in manliness is a pretense, 
a sham and a shame. 

Christian brethren, I have not made these remarks as 
applicable to any siogle church, nor to any single city. 
I have made them as general as I could. I have not 
made them as criticisms on any special movement, but 
as the foundation of a wider conception ot the question 
of conscience which Christianity is forming in our time. 

It yet remains for us to ask, Is the conscience which 
Christianity forms in the community, or in the churches, 
adequate to the control of legislation, adequate to the 
control of administration, and adequate to the humani- 
ties that are required by the slave, by the Indian, and by 
the Chinuman? What is the conscience of this nation? 
And which way are we going?—to a higber and nobler 
ground or toa lower ground, to a diseased religion, and 
to a corrupt natiocal life? By the blessing of God this 
I suall, at another time, attempt to unfold. 


~ ~ 
Che Sunday-School. 
THE JOY OF FORGIVENESS. 
March 9. 
“Blessed is he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is 
covered.’’—PsALM xxxii., 1. 
_)SALM xxxii. was written immediately after Psalm 
li,, and in the same connection. Psalm li, is David’s 
prayer of penitence; Psalm xxxii. is the response of his 
soul to God’s answer of forgiveness, The two should 
be read together; and the present one in connection with 
the history of his sin given in the last week’s Christian 
Union; 
Happy he whose transgression is forgiven, whose sin is 
covered.> 
Happy the man 
To whom Jehovah imputes not iniquity, 
And in whose spirit there is no guile. 
When I kept silence my bones wasted away, 
Through my groaning all the day long. 
For day and night thy hand was heavy upon me, 
My moisture is turned into the droughts of summer. (Pause). 
I will make known to thee my sin, and my iniquity have I 
not covered. 
I said [ will confess my transgression to Jehovah; 
And thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin. 
For this let every godly one pray to thee 
In a time when thou mayest be found. 
Surely in floods of great waters .« 
They will not come nigh bim. 
Thou art a hiding place for me; thou wilt preserve me from 
trouble; 
Thou wilt surround me with songs of deliverance. |Pause.] 
I will instruct thee, and will direct thee in the way that thou 
shouldst go; 
I will give counsel with mine eye upon thee. 
Be not as the horse, as the mule, without understanding ; 
With bit and bridle bis mouth is to be curbed, 
Lest he come near to thee. 
Many sorrows are to the wicked; 
But he that trusts in Jehovah mercy will encompass him. 
Rejoice in the Jehovah, and exuit, ye righteous; 
And shout for joy, all ye upright in heart. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS, 

1, What is one to do in David’s situation? Jeffer- 
son’s direction is well enough—it may even be declared 
to be excellent—for one who has never fallen into sin: 
‘** Our maker has given us all this faithful monitor (con- 
science), and if you always obey it you will always be 
prepared for the end of the world; or for what is a 
much more important event, which is death.” 

But bere was a man who had not always obeyed it; 
he had flagrantly disobeyed it. And the act was done; 
he could not recall it. The wrong was one he could not 
repair. Nothing he could now do would or could be of 
any avail. He could not reca]] the dead man to life, 
He could not restore honor to the dishonored wife. He 
could not abate one jot or tittle of the dishonor he had 
put upon himself and on God, whose servant he pro- 
fessed to be. 

And this is in a less degree the condition of us all. 
There is no man who has always obeyed his faithfu 
monitor. There are sharp words which we cannot re- 
call. There are cruel words which we can do but little 
to heal. There are aets of selfishness or injustice that 
are done and cannot be undone. We may be able in 
some instances to repair in pari the consequences of the 
deed; but the deed itself we cannot make as if it bad 
not been perpetrated, What we have written we have 
written, and however we may wish that we migh/ 








Psalm xxxii., 1-11. 








change it, no change is possible. Is there any remedy? 
or must we go through life, and, so far as we know, 
through eternity, carrying the burden of the wrong- 
doing? 1s there any water that will wash the blood 
off Lady Macbeth’s hands? Is there any charm that 
will lay the ghosts that rise to disturb the last hours of 
King Ricbard? Natural religien says vo. At best it 
keeps silence. It has notbing to offer. And yet this is 
the great question of humanity. Put it away as you 
will, it constantly comes back again. It is because the 
priesthood claim to have an answer that they keep their 
hold on the people; it is because infidelity confesses 
that it has no answer that it never bas and never will 
have a hold on the hearts of the peuple. 

2. To this question the Bible has an answer. It de- 
clares, not as an hypothesis, but with the voice of 
authority, the pardoning mercy of God. It declares 
that there is authority to deelare, as from God himself, 
tbat he will take away the burden of sin; pluck out the 
poisoned arrow of remorse. He can wash away the 
blood from Lady Macbeth’s hands; he can lay the 
ghosts that haunt the last hours of King Richard. He 
takes away transgression; covers sin; imputes not 
iniquity to the soul that confesses and abandons it. 

It is in this respect that the Christian religion is un- 
like all other religions; it gives the guilty conscience 
peace. It takes away tbe burden of the past and leaves 
the soul free to turn its thoughts wholly to the problems 
of the future. As a revelation of Jaw for our guid- 
ance, it only makes clearer what was before dimly dis- 
closed by our own consciences. But as an official 
declaration of pardon end of its conditions it is 
unique. No other Master says, ‘‘ Come wnto me, and I 
will give you rest.” In no other Master does the re- 
moreeful sou] find a refuge from itself. 

It is for this reason that we want some adequate 
evidence of its divine authority. We want uot merely 
some one to say to us, Probably God will forgive your 
sin; we want someone to say, as from Him, God has 
forgiven your sin. We want a voice to pronounce, as 
wiih the voice of God himself, abs lution. This is the 
power of the Romish Church; and it will never lose its 
hold on the heart till the Protestant ministry learn the 
truth of the promise, ‘‘ Whosoever sinus ye remit they 
are remitted,” and learn to declare the cleansing office 
of the Gospel with the authority of the Vicar of God, 
but without his assumption. It is because Mr. Moody 
has preached a gospel of absolution that he has been 
welcomed by so many hearers. 

3. The road to peace is indicated by David’s experience. 
He first tred the most common way. He kept silence. 
He so endeavored to cover his own sin. He tried to 
hide it from other eyes and from his own conscience, 
He tried to forget it. The expedient may sometimes 
succeed for a litttle while; but never for long. Secret 
remorse preyed upon him. ‘Sin is a serpent, and he 
that covers it does but keep it warm that it may 
sting more fiercely and dispense the venom and malig- 
nity thereof the more effectually.”* 

4, Then he tried the gospel way, that of confession; 
open, frank, and without palliation or excuse. And he 
found in God a refuge; a Saviour; a power to take away 
the burden; a hiding place; a giver of songs. The one 
great burden of humanity is that of the consciousness of 
sin. The one remedy which God has provided is frank and 
free confession. If wrong bas beea done to an individual 
the confession should be made to him. If to God alone, 
to God alune the sin need be confessed. But, in what- 
ever way made, the confession and the prayer for for- 
giveness is the way to peace of mind. And yet it is the 
last that most persons are willing totake. ‘‘ Providence 
has so formed us that when we have done wrong we 
cannot feel peace again until] we have acknowledged 
our wrong to the person against whom it has been done. 
And this acknowledgment removes the uneasiness as 
effectually as fire removes cold or as water extinguishes 
fire. It operates in all cases, small as well as great, and 
is infallible in its p»wer. And yet how slowly do young 
persors, and even old persons, learn to use it. The 
remedies for almost every external evil are soon discov- 
ered, and are at once applied; but the remedy for that 
weariness of miad which results from baving neglected 
some duty or committed some sin, and which consists 
in simple confession of it to the person injured—how 
slowly is it learned and how reluctantly practiced.” 
(Jacob Abbott’s ‘‘ You~g Christian.”’) 

5. He that will forgive all our sins will also guide us 
in all the future. He who takes away the burden of the 
past also takes away the fear of the future. In answer 
to the song of thanksgiving is the word of God: In the 
future be not like a horse or mule that must be com- 
pelled to go in the right path. Watch for the influences 
acd guiding hand of God. In all your ways acknowl- 
edge him, and be shall direct your path, 

The thirty-second Psalm is David’s song of thanks- 
giving to the Saviour, a thousand years before the birth 
of Jesus of Nazareth brought to the knowledge and 
confidence of all men that loving kindness of God in 
which David trusted. 
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Anguiring Friends. 


—As I have so much faith in your views on religious sub- 
jects I take the liberty of asking you to explain these few 
lines from a religious work: * To pray, to watch and to strive 
against sin is good and right indeed, but it is not by prayer 
that the new heart comes. If it were to be attained by 
prayer Christ would have said so in his lesson to Nicodemus. 
The new birth, the change of heart, the new feelings, the new 
love, the new life, will take place as soon as you see Jesus ‘as 
he bangs upon the cross your Saviour from sin.’’ Is not 
prayer accompanied by unceasing exertion on your own 
part the most effectual means of salvation? 

In order to answer your question understandingly it 
would be necessary for us to see the work, and theconnec- 
tion in which the paragraph appears which you have 
quoted. Without undertaking to explain the meaning of 
an author whose entire language we have not seen, it 
must suffice here to say that the New Testament repre- 
sents spiritual religion as a new and divine life, produced 
by the act of God co-operating with the free voluntary 
choice of the human will; and that in respect to the much 
disputed question whether man first chooses to accept God 
or God first induces man’s will to accept him, there is no 
light thrown upon it by any direct teaching of the Script- 
ure, and we regard it as one which eludes the examination 
of self consciousness. You are right in believing that 
practically prayer—that is, looking to God—accompanied 
with unceasing exertion on our own part—that is, energy 
and earnestness—-are the combined conditions of salvation ; 
as indeed they are of the highest success in every form of 
self-development. 


—The word “day” translated in Genesis, the first chapter, 
may mean age.’we say. What of the charge to keep the Sab- 
bath? “Six days shalt thou labor” but rest the seventh. 
The argument here seems to be in favor of the old way of 
understanding the original. I’m a Christian, I trust, and 
want light. 

Unquestionably the literal is the simplest way of read- 
ing the first chapter of Genesis; but it does not follow that 
it is the true way. The first chapter of Genesis is a poem 
and in poetry language passes rapidly, and by easy transi- 
tions, from one to another meaning. The word “day” is 
used in all the first part of the chapter as a poetic phrase 
for a period of time, as we say now, “in our own day;” 
while in the last part of the chapter it is, perhaps, used 
with a more literal signification. Yet no one can suppose 
that it is literally true that God was exhausted by his six 
days of labor in creating the world, and that he rested 
either muscles or nerves or brain because of the amount of 
his exertion. The account of his resting, like everything 
else, is poetic and symbolical, not literal. 


—Have we not an important key to the understanding of 
God’s word and his order of manifesting truth through na- 
ture, in the relation existing between life, mind, soul and 
spirit manifest in the vegetable, animal, human and divine 
kingdoms of life? 

We suppose that you mean to suggest that vegetables 
possess life, animals mind, man a soul, and God a spirit; 
and that man becomes a partaker of the divine nature 
only as he becomes a recipient of the divine spirit. This 
view isa little different from, and we think on the whole 
less tenable than, what is known as the three-fold nature 
of man, which regards the animal as possessing, though in 
a lower degree, the soul, and which regards the mind and 
soul as identical. There is certainly some ground in Script- 
ure for this philosophy, and considerable ground in induc- 
tion from wide observation. Mr. Darwin has shown in 
his book on the ‘‘ Expression of Emotions in Man and 
Animals” that there are the germs of intellectual if not of 
moral faculties in the animal creation. But he has not 


* indicated that there are germs of what we may cell spirit- 


ual life in them. Generally, if not absolutely, it may be 
said that there is no human race without some form of 
worship, and that there is no animal germ which seems to 
possess anything akin to worship. 

—A young man, a member of the church, is employed as a 
reporter on a daily paper. He is assigned to go to a beer gar- 
den and “write it up.” Being a member of the church, of 
course he is opposed to beer gardens. The proprietor adver- 
tises extensively, and has reason to expect a flattering notice 
The young man reasons: I sought this position not only to 
make a living. but to make my influence felt for good. ItI 
refuse to do this I shall lose my situation, with all its possibil- 
ities. The Managing Editor will take all the responsibility, 
and, after all, have T any call te refuse to do this work, any 
more than the printer who will put my article in type? Be- 
cause my duty is the less mechanical 1s it necessarily more 
blameworthy? I have always striven to keep a tender con- 
science. What is right? 

The Bohemian writes what he is bidden. The true 
author writes only the truth. You cannot consistently 
with your self-respect undertake to write a flattering no- 
tice of anything. You are*sworn by your position, you 
are bound by your obligetions to the public, which are 
higher than your obligations to your employer, to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing {but the truth. If, 
therefore, you are directed to go to write up a beer gar- 
den, tell the simple truth respectingjit; and if this deprives 
you of your place, leave it. Even if it involves a petty 
martyrdom it is better to sacrifice place ‘than honor; but 

n the long run it will not involve petty martyrdom. The 
men that stand by the truth, to whom the truth is worth 
more than place, are the men whom the public wants to 
write for it, and who, therefore, sooner or, later, the pub- 
lishers of the successful newspapers want for their corre- 
spondente’and ‘contributors. It is because Mr. Smalley and 
Mr. White have become known all fover the*country as 
truth-tellers that their letters have attained so wide and 
so just a celebrity. You may rightly accept from your 
employer a commission which shalljdetermine the topic 





upon which you are to write, but he has no right to de- 
termine for you the spirit in which you shall write it. He 
does not, by paying you a salary,'purcbase your integrity. 

—Has there been any discussion justifying, in some cases, 
our practice in dividmg syllables at the end of a line in 
printing, instead of dividing between syllables ? 

We know of no such discussion, and cannot conceive any 
ground that would justify such a practice. 


—Will you please inform .me where I can {obtain a small 
movable planisphere to use with Burritt’s ‘‘Geography of 
the Heavens” and Atlas? 

D. Var. Nostrand, 23 Murray street, New York, publishes 
a small and useful §planisphere to accompany Proctor’s 
‘Star Atlas,’’ which would probably be equally service- 
able with Burritt’s. 

—Allow me to suggest what appears to meZwould be an im- 
provement in your Sunday-school column. That is, to print 
the Scripture of the weekly lesson. Seems to me you can 
afford the space to the actual Word of God—* which is the 
sword of the spirit’’—as there are many ,who weekly read 
your paper, but never look into the Scriptures, and who 
would be ashamed to be seen by their companions actually 
reading the Bible, but not so reading a paper. And not a few 
back-sliders whose coldness has arisen from neglecting ** the 
word of his grace,”’ and therefore are not built up—but they 
do not neglect your weekly: and furthermore I think it 
would generally be regarded as an improvement by Sunday- 
school teachers and scholars. 

It is safe to assume that the readers of the Christian 
Unioa have a copy of the Bible and can look at it if they 
will. We hold it to be a great disadvantage that the 
Sunday-school Lesson Papers generally print these Script- 
ure lessons. The consequence is that the scholars do not 
bring Bibles to school, and do not form the habit of using 
them. The space also is needlessly taken up with Script- 
ure which might be profitably employed in interpreting it. 

—In reading the account of Jack Kehoe, the Molly Maguire 
leader who was lately tung, and how his body was to be 
waked two’ nights, it occurred to me to ask you to tell the 
public something respecting the origin, history and supposed 
good results of wakes. 

The word wake, from the Anglo-Saxon wacian, to 
watch, is the equivalent of the ecclesiastical word vigil. 
The day formerly was considered to begin and end at sun- 
set; so Sundays and holidays began on the eve of the day. 
Then worshipers went to church for worship, the next day 
being spent in amusements. When a new church was 
consecrated it was consecrated to some saint, and the 
anniversary of that day was kept as a parish wake, and 
the birthday of the patron saint was kept as a second 
wake. In the churchyard tents and booths were built, 
and cakes and ale supplied to the people, and this secondary 
part of the celebration seems to have taken stronger hold 
on the popular mind than the religious part. Crowds 
came to these wakes, and after a while the hawkers made 
it a time for the display of wares, so that finally the wakes 
assumed more the character of disorderly fairs; Edward L., 
in 1285, forbade fairs and markets to be held in church- 
yards. Henry VI, in 1448, ordered that no wares, save 
necessary victuals, should be exhibited at the church fes- 
tivals. Henry VIII., in 1536, ordered that all dedication 
services through the kingdom should be held on the first 
Sunday in October, andjthis order caused the custom to 
die out, though even in some English parishes the saint’s 
day festival is still held under the title of the ‘‘ country 
wake.” A lyke wake (lyke from the A. S. lic, meaning 
corpse), was a watching by a dead body. The custom 
arose from the superstitious fear of leaving the dead alone 
lest the body be claimed by evil spirits. It is now aban- 
doned by all save the péasantry among the Irish. 








Correspondence. 


A RETROSPECT: BY A KANSAN. 

THE statement has been frequently made by writers for 
the Eastern press that the west was a nation of debitors. 
And the impression very often left upon the mind of the 
thereader was, they were recklessly extravagant and 
didn’t want to pay their honest debts. 

Now that the Fall elections are over and the greenback 
vagary or fiat doctrine settled, and, best of all, resumption 
a fact, perhaps a fair and candid statement of facts will 
find a hearing. 

As to the first statement, I presume in the main it is crue 
—at least of the newer portions of the West; western Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska and Kansas. About the Ist of May, 
1865, nearly one million of men again became civilians; 
changed from consumers to producers, I,think I am war- 
ranted in the statement, in the shortest space of time ever 
known in the history of man. 

‘“Go West, young man,” became‘ the talisman of ‘the 
hour. Thousands did come West; none*the less brave, 
none,the! less honest for it either. But with that same 
manhood that crushed rebellion they sought for them- 
selves and theirs homes in the New West. 

With but limited means to commence with, and all the 
necessary improvements, comfortable homes for wives 
and children, schoolhouses,—and here I will state that the 
common school system in the States I have named excels in 
every particular any other section of the United States, 
considering time of settlement and sparse population of 
the territory named,—bridges and public buildings to be 
built; and not infrequently railroad subsidies’to provide— 
for the settlement of a large portion of the West without 
the aid of railroads, owing to the scarcity of building 
materials and fuel, would be an impossibility—these with 
the attendant 1lls of acclimation, the cost of living in a new 
country, the discount of the GovernmentJnotes that com- 
prised the meager all of so many, jand;the fact§that the 





West is an agricultural ‘region and ‘therefore dependent 
upon the sale of its farm products, also that there has 
been a steadily declining market and a consequent with- 
drawing of large sums of money from the business 
of the country; in -view of all these facts I say, is it 
any wonder they are in debt? Theorize as we may as to the 
wisdom of bonds, they became a“necessary factor in the 
problem of settling the “Great American Desert.’’ The 
way once opened through their use the tendency very 
naturally was to go too far. And I freely admit many 
counties, towns and school districts have burdened them- 
selves with an indebtedness that will be hard to bear. But 
I as stoutly deny any sentiment other than the honest 
payment of all legal claims. 

Now that resumption is a business reality men can make 
calculations upon a scale of values that may be relied 
upon. And I expect better times—not in a day, but slow 
and sure. Meanwhile, “Now is the time to make 
property.”’ 


THE UNPARDONABLE SIN. 
Editors of the Christian Union: 

Sirs: Some years since I was greatly perplexed by pre 
cisely the temptation mentioned in the letter heading your 
editorial of February 12, ‘‘Only Trust Him.” Toa person 
constutionally conscientious the device is a very artful 
one, and may bring long periods of darkness to his ex- 
perience. 

Finally I read an illustration which showed me its true 
character. Said the writer, “I cannot prevent a bird’s 
flying over my head, but I can prevent bis building his 
nest in my hair.’’ So the devil may come—as did the 
fiend to Christian when in the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death—and whisper blasphemies to us so persistently and 
so cunningly that we forget that they are from him, and 
charge them to ourselves even while our inmost souls 
are rebelling against them. God knows they are Satan’s 
blasphemies, and not ours; and so long as we do not cher- 
ish them, but watch and pray against them, God does not 
consider us responsible for them. If at every such onset 
we turn confidently to our Father, telling him that he 
knows these thoughts are not ours, and crying for deliver- 
ance, Satan will find his charm so completely broken that 
he will soon cease trying to ensnare us with it. 

Yours, C. H. L. 
A VOICE FROM THE STAGE. 

GENTS: You say, ‘‘So long as these hucksters,” etc., ete. 
“are the sole representatives,” etc., etc. Permit me to 
state that you carry the idea too far; they are by no means 
the ‘‘sole representatives of the modern theater.” Many 
truly excellent plays are presented by ‘‘ combinations.” 
And further, there are many Booths, and McCullochs, and 
Cushmans, and Jeffersons upon the stage, though few so 
prominently talented. ‘Reform must come from within.” 
Yes, but not the whole of it. Let prejudice reform itself 
by sustaining the good and condemning only the bad. A 
little more candor and some less ignorance on the part of 
lovers of purity will do a heap of good to both the public 
and the actor. The worthy names you mention were in 
their early days strolling players, probably. Please be just. 

Yours, STAGE. 


. ° 
Religions Pets. 

UNITED StTaTES.—The Late Bishop Foley.—The Rt. Rev. 
Thos. Foley, D.D., Bishop of the R. C. Diocese of Chicago, 
who has just died in that city, was born of Irish parents 
in Baltimore in 1822, graduated at the age of eighteen from 
St. Mary’s College in his native place, passed the follow- 
ing six years within its school of papal theology, and was 
ordained to the office of priest there by Archbishop Eccle- 
ston in 1846. He was not noted in school as precocious or 
brilliant, but as possessed of the better talent for hard 
work, a virtue which made him afterwards one of the most 
successful instruments of Catholic growth in this country. 
His first field was the missions of Montgomery County, 
Maryland, whence within a year he was transferred to 
Washington, D. C., as aid to the venerable Father Mat- 
thews, who had been for fifty years pastor of St. Patrick’s 
Church and in his youth was a friend of the aged Wash- 
ington. Several years later Father Foley was called to 
the charge of the Baltimore Cathedral and ministered in 
that distinguished station twenty-one years, directing at 
the same time several other important interests. The con- 
fidence of his brethren was manifested in their making 
him Secretary of the Plenary Council held at Baltimore 
in 1866. And the next year he became Vicar-General of 
the archdiocese of Baltimore. It is nine years ago that, 
by appointment from the Pope, he came to the head of the 
bishopric of Chicago, the fifth in that office from the es- 
tablishment of the diocese in 1844, his predecessors having 
been Bishops Quartier, who established the diocese, Van- 
develt, O’Reagan and Duggan. He found hischarge feeble, 
spiritually starved and disordered,,but leaves it with a 
strength of 100 churchesfand 240,000 communicants, be- 
sides having divided his field .to form the new diocese of 
Peoria. In the Chicago fire’of 1871 the {Cathedral of the 
Holy Name was destroyed. The Bishop at once began its 
reconstruction, but did not complete the task until last 
Fall, its entire cost having been $300,000. Among the 
other marks of his energy in and about Chicago, and of 
the ready response with which his efforts were met, are 
twenty-seven churches, schools, hospitals and charitable 
institutions. The key to his successful! administration 
seems to have been the hold which he had on his assistant 
clergy and the common people mainly through the gentle- 
ness of his disposition. * His business tact andfexecutive 
ability are described as having been of a superior order, 
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and as a witness to his integrity it is stated that he dies 
not only poor but penniless. 


The Rev. Mr. Field’s letter, disfellowshiping all the 
Congregational Churches except those which he mistakenly 
supposes are connected with the Manhattan Association, 
has created no little comment both in ecclesiastical and 
other circles. The correspondent of the ‘‘ Congregational- 
ist,” who is himself one of the leading members of the 
Manhattan Association, explains it by saying, ‘That in 
view of Mr. Field's Presbyterian training, the request was 
a perfectly natural one. He has been accustomed to the 
idea of responsibility for ministerial character and stand- 
ing to a known and not a fortuitous body of men, and pre- 
fers still to be responsible in these matters.’’ It thus 
appears that the ‘“‘ Congregationalist’’ correspondent takes 
the view which was indicated in the Christian Union, that 
it was a Presbyterian rather than a Congregational act. 
It has elicited from one of the Congregational pastors of 
this city the following letter, which we are permitted to 
give to the public, and which we believe has not received 
up to this writing any response from Mr. Field: 

New YoOrK, Feb), 14, 1879. 
Rev. Richard E. Field: 

DEAR Sik: It has twice appeared in the daily papers of 
New York (I presume also of Brooklyn), and so heralded to the 
country, that at your request “only those churches which are 
in sympathy with the Manhattan Congregational Association 
were invited to participate in the council” called to install 
you as pastor of the Puritan Church in Brooklyn. 

To that statement I wish to utter a firm and decided protest — 
and I send it first to you personally. It ought to be under- 
stood that churches, as such, have nothing whatever to do 
with these two associations, the New York and Brooklyn 
and the Manbattan. 

You. of course, know that fact. Anything that gives an 
impression to the contrary is unjust. I do not know that the 
churches, as such, have uttered any voice as to either of these 
associations. The utterance of the Church of the Pilgrims 
and the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church was only in 
reference to fellowship with Piymouth Church, and made no 
reference to any ministerial association. It is a grievous 
wrong, therefore, to define the position of churches for 
them. A minister is not the church, and he may not express 
its sentiment. 

Unwittingly, I trust, but really, you have given public 
utterance on a matter that has never been brought before our 
churches, and have teld the community what you yourself 
cannot possibly know. 

If you are correctly reported you have wronged these 
churches of Christ, and your act demands public explanation. 

The cherished work of Christ in the unity of churches can- 
not thus be imperilled without any protest. 

Ministers may join one body or another for reasons known 
to themselves, but our churches as yet belong to no associa- 
tion, and have expressed sympathy with none. 

Yours for the right, SAMUEL H. VirGin 





Dr. Reuben Nelson, senior manager of the Methodist 
Book Concern, died in this city last week in his sixty-first 
year. He was born in Andes, Delaware Co., N. Y., Dec. 18, 
1818, and though he did not attend college yet pursued 
privately the studies of a collegiate course. In early life he 
was professor at Hartwick Seminary and afterwards assist- 
ed in founding the Wyoming Seminary, at Kingston, Pa., of 
which he became president, holding the position for more 
than twenty years. In 1872 he was elected with J. B. 
Philips, a layman, to the management of the Book Concern 
of the M. E. Church. Prior to that year the management 
of the Book Concern had been entirely in the hands of the 
clergy. At the General Conference at Baltimore, in 1876, 
he and Mr. Phillips were re-elected by acclamation, there 
being no dissenting voice among the hundreds of delegates. 
‘Che Book Concern has charge of all the publishing interests 
of the church. Dr. Nelson was also treasurer of the Gen- 
eral Missionary Society, a position which he also has 
held since 1872. This position is a very responsible one, 
as nearly $1,000,000 are received and disbursed yearly. 
At the Conference at Baltimore in 1876 Dr. Nelson was 
placed at the head of the Standing Committee on Episco- 
pacy, which considers and recommends candidates for the 
vacancies in the Board of Bishops. By his business asso- 
ciates Dr. Nelson was regarded as a fine executive officer 
and a careful man of affairs. 





Quaker Emigration.—A movement is in progress among 
the members of the Society of Friends in Philadelphia for 
the formation of settlements in the West, and active steps 
have already been taken. There have been many com- 
plaints, owing to the isolation of members of the Society in 
different parts of the West, that they were gradually los- 
ing interest in the principles and customs of their sect, and 
by these settlements it is hoped to bring them together. 
It is the intention to form an association which shall pur- 
chase tracts of land and sell farms and lots to Friends, or 
those in sympathy with them, and also to aid persons 
whose means are limited with help in the erection of dwell- 
ings and other necessary things in their settlements. The 
association will lay out roads, and erect meeting- houses 
and school buildings. In all deeds a clause will be inserted 
prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquors as a beverage. 





Church Lotteries and Taxation.—The Massachusetts 
Legislature has been petitioned for a law providing that no 
church which promotes lotteries shall hold its property 
exempt from taxation. At a hearing the other day the 
Rev. William Barrow, D.D., who is Secretary of the Home 
Missionary Society, said he understood ‘‘ raffles to be a 
sort of kid-glove term for lotteries’’; and churches which 
nullitied the law slapped, he said, the Legislature in the 
face and cuffed the Revised Statutes. The Rev. J. C. 
Foster, Methodist, took the same ground. The Rev. Mr. 
Whittaker, Methodist, said that in his churches the fairs 
had been held without lotteries, and the receipts had been 
about the same. The taxation of church property has also 
come up in the Connecticut Legislature in the shape of a 


bill providing for the taxation of all property of educa- 
tional, religious and benevolent organizations which is not 
used for the purposes ef such organization. Heretofore it 
has been exempt. 





The Rev. Justin D. Fulton, to whose difficulties with the 
Baptist Ministers’ Conference we have heretofore alluded, 
was on Monday last formally expelled from that body. 
The committee to whom at the previous meeting Dr. Ful- 
ton’s quasi apology was referred wrote to him asking that 
he would substitute for that apology another which would 
be more satisfactory to the brethren. This the Doctor 
refused to do, and the committee thereupon unanimously 
recommended his continued suspension. After protracted 
debate a motion for expulsion was adopted by a vote of 
twenty-three to eleven. 


ENGLAND. —The Alleged Decay of Evangelicalism.—A 
few weeks ago, on the occasion of Dean McNeill’s death, 
the London ‘“ Times’’ printed a long editorial on the decay 
of Evangelicalism, of which, in the days of Puseyism, he 
was a conspicuous leader and defender. This article has 
called out letters from Dean Close and Canon Ryle, two of 
the foremost men in the Evangelical party, who claim that 
it is stronger than ever. Canon Ryle asserts that the doc- 
trines of Evangelicalism are preached in about five times 
as many churches in England and Wales as there were 
fifty years ago. “At least ten times ag many pulpits in 
large towns are occupied by clergymen who are thor- 
oughly Evangelical” as there were then; while those so- 
cieties which are mainly supported by Evangelical 
churchmen are ‘the largest, wealthiest and most power- 
ful of the day.’’ Dean Close calls the ‘ Times’s” article a 
‘* brilliant funeral oration,” and intimates his objection to 
being buried alive. When he was a curate in a suburban 
parish in 1822, he says, there were not above a dozen cler- 
gymen in London “ who would own to the name of Evan- 
gelical preachers,” while the clergymen who are not 
ashamed to call themselves Evangelical may now be 
counted by hundreds. 


The Bishop of Ely has written to the Bishop of Moray 
and Ross, who is Primus of the Scottish Episcopal Church, 
concerning the latter’s recent correspondence with Pére 
Hyacinthe. He claims that in proposing to supervise M. 
Loyson’s congregation the Primus exceeded his authority, 
and maintains that neither the Lambeth Conference as a 
body nor the individual bishops attending it are committed 
to the course of action which the Primus announces his 
own readiness to adopt with regard to M. Loyson’s mis- 
sion; viz., ‘‘to make an absolute tender of provincial over- 
sight, and a conditional pledge of administering Episcopal 
functions to his congregations, should his revised ritual 
meet your (the Primus’s) approval.” 
to say: 

“I write with sincere reluctance, but I have been made 
aware that considerable uneasiness is being felt as to the de 
gree in which our Church has been pledged to what she has 
hitherto so scrupulously avoided, the intruding into foreign 
dioceses, save only for the purpose of ministering to her own 
members. I myself alsosbrink from forsaking the rule of 
non-intrusion, so long and heedfully followed by the Angli- 
can Church, so ruthlessly violated by the Roman. I 9m, 
therfore, anxious to point out the ground upon whichjI must 
hold that whatever conclusions may ultimately be arrived at 
as to the recognition of M. Loyson’s mission, the Anglican 
communion at present stands committed only toa careful 
consideration of the case.” 


From this he goes on 


GREECE.—A Schism in the Church.—A schism has 
sprung up in the Greek Orthodox Church which promises to 
be serious. At any rate, the Greek Government, after al- 
lowing it to exist undisturbed for the last four or five 
years, has sent officers to take the children from its schools 
and to close churches; while all the clergy who have joined 
the movement have been ordered to retire to a monastery, 
where they will be subjected to severe penance. The 
leader of this new party is one Makrakis, who preaches 
about ‘‘restored Christendom,” and proposes a reform 
within the existing Church which shall restore the con- 
ditions that prevailed in the first, second and third cen- 
turies. He stands aloof from the authority of the bishops 
and the synods, and is opposed to the system of fasts which 
prevails throughout the Greek communion. Confession is 
not abolished, but penitents confess on Sunday before the 
whole congregation, from which, after the ancient man- 
ner, they receive absolution. Makrakis permits a relation 
between the sexes which he calls “spiritual marriages.” 
Several Greek priests have joined him and have been given 
places in his schools. 


GLEANINGS. 


—Dr. Milburn, the blind preacher, is lecturing in Wisconsin. 

—Dakota has twenty-five Congregational churches, agrowth 
from one in ten years. 

—Simpsun College, at Indianola, Ind., has a young lady 
tutor in Greek aged sixteen. 

—Twelve Congregational churches in Illinois are petition- 
ing the Home Mission Board for aid. 

—St. Louis invites the Evangelical Alliance of the United 
States to hold its next October meeting there. 

—Dr. A. Gurney, a Methodist minister of Chicago, defines 
** moral insanity’’ to be “‘ general cussedness.” 

—The churches of Springfield, Lll., are enjoying a revival, 
with union services in the Presbyterian church. 

—The Kev. A. 8. Hobart, of Morris, N. J., has accepted the 
call of the Mt. Auburn Baptist Church, Cincinnati. 

—A large number of St. Louis ministers are preaching on 
Sabbath observance. No city needs such sermons more. 

—The Greek Archbishop of Adrianople has been assaulted 
by some Bulgarians, though not killed, as at first reported. 

—A work of grace has been prevailing in the Congregational 
church at Woodhaven, L. I., of which the Rev. Mr. Jamea is 


pastor. 
—A new Christian (Campbellite) Church was dedicated a 
week ago at Columbus, Ind, The cost of the building was 





$17,000, 





-The remains of Bishop Foley, of the Catholic Diocese of 
Chicago, who died there last week, were embalmed and re- 
moved to Baltimore. 

~The very general revivai among the country churches of 
the Northwest heretofore noticed continues active and with 
increasing good results. 

—Illinois Baptist churches at Joliet, Sciota, Windsor, Wyo- 
ming, Auburn, Bethel, Mettoon, Lincoln and Freeport are 
having profitable revivals. 

—The Rev. Noah M. Wells, of Vienna, Mich., is said to be 
the oldest Presbyterian minister in the United States. He is 
in his ninety-seventh year. 

The Rev. Dr. H. C. Potter, Rector of Grace Church, states 
that during the past ten years that church bas contributed 
$1,082,368 for missionary work. 

—The Rev. Joba K. Karcher, of Wisconsin, who recently 
left the Protestant Episcopal Church for the Roman, has re- 
turned to his former connection. 

—The Rev. 8. J. McPherson, a senior at Princeton The- 
ological Seminary, bas accepted a call from the Fourth 
Presbyterian Church of Indianapolis. 

—Cincinnati is to have a course of Sunday afternoon lect- 
ures. The first, on ‘*The Spiritual Faculty,” was delivered 
last Sunday by W. E. Hathaway, Esq. 

—The Rey. Chas. A. Smith, D. D., formerly pastor of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, and lately 
of Orange, N. J., died in Philadelphia Feb. 15. 

—A Congregational Council at Traverse City, Mich., has re- 
fused to ordain a candidate because of “ bis uncertainty in 
regard to fundamental doctrines of Christianity.” 

—The Congregational Church at Ann Arbor, the Rev. W. 
H. Ryder, pastor, is enjoying a revival, receiving sixteen new 
members at its last communion, with “ more to follow.” 

The meeting of Congregational! ministers in Chicago, last 
week, strongly regretted that home missionaries had been 
put into the field who could not be paid and are suffering. 

—The Rev. Egbert Cleve, who has been working in Colum- 
bus, O., to build up a Reformed Episcopal Church, has at last 
gone into the * Mother Church,” and united with the Cathe- 
dral Society. 

—The Rev. J. W. Clokey, pastor or the First Prrsbyterian 
Church of New Albany, Ind., received forty-two persons inte 
the communion of that church on a recent Sunday, the result 
of revival services. 

—The Rev. Dr. Skinner, of the Second Presbyterian Church, 
Cincinnati, is obliged to leave his work and go to Florida for 
his health. Rev. Dr. Pratt, of Richmond, Ky., will occupy 
his pulpit during his absence. 

—Revivals have been experienced by the Presbyterian 
churches of Illinois at El Paso, Peru, Rochelle and Farming- 
dale; also those of Logansport and Peru, Ird.: Alliance and 
Hopewell, Ohio; and Kalamazoo, Mich. 

—The Forty-seven th Street Congregational Church, Chicago, 
has dedicated at the corner of Drexel Boulevard and Union 
Avenue @ tine new house and added twenty-eight to its mem- 
bership. Its pastor is the Rev. E. P. Williams. 

—Archbishop Henni, of Milwaukee, celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of bis priesthood recently. From 1834 to 1844 he 
was Vicar-General of the See of Cincinnati, and for thirty- 
four years he has been Bishop and Archbishop of Milwaukee. 

—Union Park Congregational Church in Chicago is still 
without a pastor, as it bas been for nearly ayear. It is said 
to be looking for “a man of commanding ability.” It has 
considerable debt, but a fine structure on perhaps the finest 
site in that city. 

—It is stated that in consequence of the shattered condition 
of the Pontifical tinances and the falling off of the offerings 
of the faithful an attempt is being made under the auspices 
of the Confraternity of St. Peter to give a new impulse to the 
collection of Peter’s Pence. 

—An endowment of $130,000 is wanted to establish two ad- 
ditional professorships in the Harvard Divinity School, one 
of Theology and the other of Ecclesiastical History. This 
school is the only one of the character in the country with- 
out a regularly endowed ecclesiastical professorship. 

—Ralph Wells chanced to be in Cincinnati a week ago and 
visited a number of the Sunday-schools, and addressed a 
meeting at the Y. M. C. A. on Sunday evening Feb. 16th. Mr. 
Wells was on bis way to attend the State Sunday-scheol Con- 
ventions at New Orleans, Gainsville, Florida, and Augusta, 
Ga. 

—The Rev. W. F. @rafts, of Chicago and Trinity Methodist 
Church, has taken a new departure. He announces that on 
Sunday evenings he will answer all written questions about 
the Bible and religion presented at or before such services. 
That is a very large promise, for Chicago Methodists are full 
of questions. 

—Mr. Spurgeon writes to his congregation from Mentone: 
“Tottering on my staff to-day in weakness, I look forward 
hopefully to the time when I shall stand among you in full- 
ness of vigor. God grant that mental, and above all spirit- 
ual, strength may be given me for the preaching of the Word 
in your midst, and that my long bodily affliction may assist to 
that end.” 

—Ordination services were held in the Congregational 
Church, Leslie, Michigan, Feb. 17, the candidate being the 
Rev. Johan Vischer. Oraaining prayer by Rev. T. P. Prud- 
den, of Lansing; charge by Rev. Geo. Mulder, of Victor; 
right hand of fellowship by Rev. Fayette Hurd, of Laings- 
burg ; address to the people by Rev. Moses Smith, of Jackson, 
moderator of council. 

—The Rev. Geo. B. Beecher, of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Cincinnati, surprised his congregation a week ago 
by reading the resignation of his pastoral relations to that 
church. The congregation, however, have no disposition to 
part with him, and mot a single vote was cast in favor of ac- 
cepting bis resignation, while an earnest and almost unani- 
mous effort is being made to induce bim to withdraw it. 

—Ilt was announced last Sunday by the Rev. G. 8. Merriam, 
who occupied the pulpit of the Church of the Messiah, that 
the debt of $125,000 resting upon the church had been liqui- 
dated. Of this sum $68,000 has been pledged by the church ; 
the American Unitarian Society has contributed $35,000, and 
Dr. Bellows’s church has given $22,000, being the amount ofa 
mortgage held by them upon the property and accrued in- 
terest. 

—The Rev. Moses Smith, of Jackson, Mich., offered his 
resignation at the close of 1878. The church, by a large vote, 
declined to accept. He at once renewed the offer with the 
earnest request for an acceptance. Tbe church, Feb. 18, in 
acceding to his request adopted a resolution bearing testi- 
mony to the “financial! and spiritual results of his labors,” 
and regretting “ the necessity whiob urges him to insist upon 
this termination of his valuable services.” 
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Hooks and Authors. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS. 


We are glad of the evidence afforded by a new edition 
of Jonathan Edwards’s works, and an article in so popu- 
lar a periodical as the ‘‘ North American,” that Jona- 
than Edwards is not dead. For New England cannot 
afford to spare him. He was one of her intellectual 
and spiritual giants; and his works are the subject 
of a most profitable study, if they are only studied 
properly. 

Jonathan Edwards was a natural but undeveloped 
poct; he vibrated between science and poetry in his 
youth, but took the middle term, which ran into theol- 
His earlier observations in science were remark- 
able, as showing what he might-have done in that 
field. He showed that he had the spirit of a true 
observer. He it wus that found out about the spiders 
that were flying in the air, and it was he that ob- 
served the secret of their flying; that they ballooned 
themselves up by giving out a little web, which, catch- 
ing a breeze of wind, would float them. If be had lived 
in our day he would have led the world as a scientific 
man, because he was a penetrating man, and had the 
power of deducing conclusions from his facts, of mak- 
ing wine from his grapes, and had the courage of his 
opinions. He would bave gone to the death on a syllo- 
gism rather than abandon it. He was a man, too, of im- 
mense weight of brain. There is a power in a very 
large brain that you cannot account for by any ordinary 
explanations. Men of big brains begin where most men 
e.d. A man like Daniel Webster clears a thousand pre 
liminary questions out of the way, and at his first step 
is abead of all pl dders. Jonathan Edwards had the 
gift of a great brain, a healthy brain, a well balanced 
brain; avd in a good and healthy body. 

His theology is the foundation of rationalism. The 
three great rationalists that taught men to think for 
themselves were Augustine, Calvin and Jonathan Ed- 
wards. Culvin made it right for a man to be a heretic; 
and in his own day he was considered a dangerous man 
on account of his laxative beliefs; so, too, were Ed- 
wards and Dwight. 

But not only as a thinker and an inspirer to thought 
is Edwards well worthy the study of the young men of 
to day; he is worthy of their study as a sermonizer, 
His sermons could not be preached to-day, but they can 
be studied to advantage. We canuot deal at such 
length with such discussions as fill hissermons. In this 
respect his sermons are not a model forus. He had also 
a habit, which answered in that day but would not in 
ours, of begiunizg his essays with reason and ending 
them wiih texts. He would carry out a philosopbical 
process of reasoning up to a certain point and then he 
would quote texts for all the rest. But there was this 
notable characteristic in his preaching: that it was all— 
whether reasoning or Scripture—subservient to a certain 
practica! result. The first part of every sermon was 
the construc'ion of a screw, and tbe application was the 
turning of that screw upun definite results; and the 
turving of that screw was like the movement of the 
earth in is circle: there was no resisting it. He was a 
great liberator; away ahead of his time; and he would 
Imve been a liberator to-day. Edwards differed from 
Calvin in that Calvinism had ceased to grow; Ed- 
wards’s theology was Ca'vinism budded and bloss:m- 
ing fora new growth. When Calvioism is looked at in 
the retr spect it is iliustrious; but modern Calvinism 
is hke Aarou’s rod, which, put iato the ark, never blos- 
somed again, got to be a dry stick, was l st, and nobody 
missed it. Edwards came into New England, and, 
repudiating the authority of mere scholastic prece- 
dents, thought for himself and loosed one knot after 
apother which had been tied by the theology of the past, 
aud taught men that it was their mght to do their own 
thinking. He reasoned; he made it lawful to reason; he 
mude it lawful to question received dogmas. Modern 
sermons too often bave no bite in them; they are all 
philosophy or sentiment and no application. In the 
power of application New Eogland has never had a 
grander galaxy of men than those of that age; an epoch 
which included such men as Dr. Spring of Newbury- 
port, Dr. Hopkins of Newport, Drs. West, Emmons, 
Burton, Smalley, Taylor, and Lymagp Beecher. When 
Lyman Beecher first began to show bis p wer it was 
said of him, ‘‘ He bas been for fifteen years at Easthamp- 
ton saturating himself in Jonathan Edwards.” He is 
a good man to saturate one’s self in; and the Carters 
have cone good service in keeping the American market 
supplied with the works for the ever-oncoming genera- 
tioa of American preachers. In style and form the work 
is a precise duplicate of former editions, being printed, 
we judge, from the same plates. 


OvyV. 


1 The Works of President Edwards, in four volumes, with 
valuable additions and a copious general index. New York: 
Robert Carter & Bros. 

The Philosophy of Jonathan Edwards. By Prof, Geo. P, 
risner,D, D. North American Review, 





Tae MontTsiies.—In Harper’s for March Mr. 8. G. W. 
Benjamin begins a series of papers on ‘‘ American Art,” 
which will be in the nature of a sequel to his ‘“‘ Contem- 
porary Art in Europe.’’ The illustrations in this paper 
are from paintings by Hunt, Innes, Tiffany, J. Alden Weir, 
Eastman Johnson, R. Swain Gifford, Winslow Homer, 
Sartain, Colman, Chase, Fidelia Bridges, Shirlaw and 
others of their school. The other illustrated articles are 
‘““The Coast Survey,” by Martha J. Lamb; ‘“‘ A Few Sea- 
Birds,” by H. W. Ellictt; ‘* The English Home of the 
Washingtons,”’ by A. T. Story; ‘‘Old Dutch Masters; 
Rembrant Van Ryn;” ‘“‘ Berg Und Thal,’’ by Geo. E. War- 
ing, Jr.; ‘‘ English and American Locomotives,” by Chas. 
Barnard. Three good short stories are contributed by 
Alice Perry, Constance Fennimore Woolson and Miss 
Thackeray; D. D. Lloyd gives some interesting incidents 
concerning the ‘‘ ‘ Tom’ Side of Macaulay”; Z. B. Gustafson 
writes ina graphic and entertaining way about ‘‘ Afghanis- 
tan,” and there are papers besides by Thos. W. Knox, Dr. 
T. M. Coan and G. M. Bacon, and poetry by A. T. L., and 
H. P. Spofford.——‘* A College Camp at Lake George,” by 
R. R. Bowker, with which Scribner's opens, is a sprightly 
account of the summer camp life of Manhattan Chap- 
ter, Alpha Delta Phi Society. The sketches by F. 8. 
Church are artistic and pleasing. In the paper which fol- 
lows, ‘‘The Old Mill at Newport,” a new and plausible 
theory is presented as to the origin and purpose of the 
venerable structure. The author is Mr. R. G. Hatfield, 
whose decease has occurred since the publication of the 
article. It would be especially fitting if the last act of 
his useful life had been to solve so perplexing and 
controverted a problem. A neticeably good piece of 
art work in this number is the engraving of Mod- 
jeska as Juliet, by T. Cole, after a photograph by Scholl. 
The light is effectively managed and the texture of 
the dress and embroidery most delicately done. In point of 
fiction the number is less strong than usual, ‘‘ Pomona’s 
Bridal Trip” is not up to Mr. Stockton’s usual standard, 
and “ Haworth’s” is scarcely further advanced than it 
was three months ago. Mr. Howells, in the Aflantic, 
brings ‘‘The Lady of the Aroostook” to a happy termination, 
and adds another to his charming series of society studies. 
We are not sure but that this one is better than any of its 
predecessors, and that the final chapters, which bring the 
unconscious Puritan maiden into contrast with the artifi- 
cial life of her relatives in Venice, are the best of all. 
Besides this there is the second installment of Mr. Story’s 
paper on “‘A Roman Holiday Twenty Years Ago;” a hu- 
morous satirica] sketch by Mark Twain on “The Great 
Revolution in Pitcairn; a bright and entertaining story 
by Katherine Carrington, entitled ‘‘ Rosamond and the 
Conductor ;” several essays on politico-economical topics; 
a collection of inaredible ghost stories by H. B. K., and 
a rich assortment of poetry by Rose Terry Cooke, H. W. 
Longfellow and J. G. Whittier, the last of whom contrib- 
utes two pieces, the one on Bayard Taylor and the other 
a ballad, ‘*The Landmarks.” Perhaps the most read- 
able article in Lippincott’s is the biographical sketch of 
Richard Realf by Russiter Johnson. Realf was a poet, a 
protegé in his early years of Lady Byron and Samuel 
Rogers; a compatriot, later in life, of John Brown; a sol- 
dier in the Rebellion, and a school teacher, after the war, 
of the freedmen in South Carolina. More lately he was a 
journalist, and by his verses made himself quite widely 
known. His life was a remarkable one, and Mr. Johnson 
has sketched it with a sympathetic hand. Besides this 
there is a varied assortment of articles, including one by 
Miss Jennie J. Young on “ Pottery and Porcelain at the 
Paris Exposition”; a clever story of French life, ‘‘ Monsieur 
Pampalon’s Repentance,” by Anne Eichberg; two illus- 
trated articles: ‘‘ A Day with Hudson’s Bay Dog Sledges,”’ 
by H. M. Robinson, and ‘“ Hungarian Types and Austrian 
Pictures,” by Edward King. — One of the best things in 
St. Nicholas is ‘‘ Aunt Fanay’s” picturesque and intelligible 
account of the electric light. ‘‘The Obstinate Weather- 
cock,” too, by Horace E. Scudder, is a bright and fanciful 
little sketch, and the pictures which accompany it are as 
clever as the story. Dr. Hayes contributes to the number 
an Arctic adventure; a prettily illustrated paper by Fannie 
Roper Feudge telis about oriental bottles and how they 
are made; the serials are continued, and there is the usual 
admirable selection of brief sketches, poetry, etc., calcu- 
lated to please the most exacting child.——From the Inter- 
national News Co., formerly the Willmer & Rogers News 
Co., we have received the standard English reviews, 
The Nineteenth Century and the Contemporary. In the 
former we find a paper on “ The Financial Condition of 
India,’’ by Professor Fawcett, followed by the fellowing 
attractive table of contents: “ Felix Antoine Dupanloup,”’ 
Bishop of Orleans, by Mons. C. de Warmont (with a note 
by Dr. Déllinger) ; ‘Animals and Their Native Countries,” 
by Alfred R. Wallace; ‘‘An Actor’s Notes on Shakespeare”, 
No. 3, ‘ Look here, upon this picture, and on this,” by 
Henry Irving; “ Liberty in Germany’’ (concluded), by 
Leonard A. Montefiore; ‘‘The Chemical Elements,” by 
J. Norman Lockyer; ‘‘Old Masters at the Winter Exhi- 
bitions,” by Prof. Colvin; ‘The Poor in France,” by the 
Rev. W. Walter Edwards; ‘‘ Personal Rule: a Rejoinder,”’ 
by Henry Dunckley (‘‘ Verax”); ‘Co-operative Stores: A 
Reply to the Shopkeepers,”” by J. H. Lawson; ‘‘The Gov- 
ernment and its Critics,’’ by Edw. D. J. Wilson. The 
“Contemporary’’ is not less valuable. A paper by Alfred 
R. Wallace on ‘‘ New Guinea and Its Inhabitants” opens 
the number; Edward A. Freeman discusses ‘‘ Prof. Geddes 
on the Homeric Problem ’’; the Rev. Father Ryder writes 
about ‘ Ritualism, Roman Catholicism and Converts”; 
Warrington Howard, F.R.C.8., contributes a paper ou 
‘“‘ Ladies and Hospital Nursing”’; the historian Lenormant 
treats of ‘‘ Money in Ancient Greece and Rome,”’ the Rev. 
James,Davis reviews “ Prof. Van Holtzendorff on the En- 





glish Country Squire,” and the remaining are as follows: 
““On the Migration of Birds,” by Dr. August Weissman; 
‘*Co-operative Stores and Common-Sense,” by the Rev. 
W. L. Blackley; ‘‘ Ancient Egypt,” by R. Stuart Poole, 
Corr. Inst., France; ‘‘The London Medical Schools,” by 
R. B. Brudenell Carter; ‘‘Contemporary Life and Thought 
in Russia,” by T. 8., St. Petersburg; ‘‘ Contemporary 
Literary Chronicles,” by J. Bass Mullinger, M.A.; Pro- 
fessors Bonamy Price, Cheatham, S. R. Gardiner and 
Matthew Browne.——Sunday Afternoon is before us, as 
bright and sparkling as usual. About the only fault we 
have to find with this always entertaining issue is, that it 
lacks somewhat in specific gravity. Mr. McCormick’s 
paper on Socrates in the present number is a valuable and 
fresh addition to the knowledge of magazine readers: and 
Mrs. Julia McNair Wright’s article on the Working Wo- 
man’s Bureau is suggestive of a charity which might be 
advantageously adopted in our own great cities; but be- 
side these there is hardly anything that can be called in- 
structive in contrast with entertaining. A cleverly 
suggestive sketch, with an undercurrent of quiet sarcasm 
at the expense of some of our Sunday-school methods, is 
Mrs. Mary Wager Fisher’s, ‘‘ Our Peculiar Sunday-school 
Teacher.” Mr. Edward Bellamy, we are sorry to find, in 
his story, ‘‘ Taking a Mean Advantage,” repeats the mis- 
take which he made in ‘“ Pott’s Painless Cure” in last 
month’s ‘‘ Scribner's,” of ignoring the most ordinary social 
proprieties. To send a party of eight young people off on 
a ‘“‘ sunrise excursion” at two A. M. of a “‘ moonless August 
night” is as gross a disregard of the convenances as were 
Mr. George Hunt’s indelicate familharities in the other 
story with the young lady to whom he was not engaged. 
If these are the practices of the society with which Mr. 
Bellamy is familiar, and he finds it necessary to tellof them, 
he ought at least to intimate that they are not commend- 
able. 


HaLF Hour Series. (Harpers.) Half a dozen of these 
little books are before us, all of more than average merit. 
The Sorrow of a Secret, by Mary Cecil Hay, is the prettily 
told story of a young girl in the country districts of Eng- 
land—a farmer's daughter with the poetic name of Thisoe 
—who becomes engaged to her father’s lodger, a prepossess- 
ing stranger from London. The secret concerns the young 
man’s occupation—that of a play actor—and is accidentally 
discovered by Thisbe, who thereupon—somewhat unneces- 
sarily, as it seems—falls into a brain fever. Recovering 
from this she marries the young man, who is an estimable 
character, and lives happily ever after.— Lady Car- 
michael’s Will, A Romance on Four Wheels, and The Com- 
mander’s Statue, are the titles of three Christmas stories 
contained in the same volume, the authors being Mary 
Cecil Hay, F. W. Robinson and Justin McCarthy, written 
in a pleasant, unexcitiug way and with a happy termina- 
tion in each instance that leaves a most agreeable impres- 
sion on the reader’s mind.—Professor Pressensee, by John 
Esten Cooke, is a tale of a higher order, sketching the 
progress of a scientist from the grossest matenalism to 
devout faith. Mr. Cooke introduces into his story with 
weird effect the principle of the phonograph, and inter- 
weaves with the process of the Professor’s conversion both 
the elements of pathos and romance. ‘Twas in Trafal- 
gar Bay is a fresh and entertaining story of the last 
century by that clever literary firm, Walter Besant and 
James Rice. The heroine is a smuggler’s ward, who is 
loved—as in the first of these stories—by the lodger from 
London. The scene is laid on the sea coast, and the action 
turns upon the capture of the smuggler, his two sons 
and the lodger by the coastguard, their trial in court 
and conscription in the navy, from which only the lodger 
returns after a number of years to claim his bride.——~ 
Two stories of this series, in which Americans have a more 
especial interest, are by Mr. Henry James, Jr., Daisy 
Miller and An International Episode. In both of these 
Mr. James adopts the plan which he so successfully used 
in ‘*The American” and ‘* The Europeans” cf contrasting 
national peculiarities as exhibited in young people of 
either sex who may be supposed to fairly represent their 
respective countries. Of the two the “ International 
Epi-ode” is the better, in that the heroine, Miss Bessie 
Alden, is more truly a representative character. It is not 
to be denied that Daisy Miller is the type of a class, but 
not of thé’ class, happily, by which American young ladies 
are to be judged. Both stories are teld with that charm- 
ing grace and delicious use of persiflage which no one 
understands better than Mr. James, unless it be Mr. 
Howells, how to handle. 


Drift from York Harbor, Maine. By George Houghton. 
(A. Williams & Co.) If this little volume of poems had 
been published in the form of a 16mo—in a pocket blue 
and gold—and it is well worthy of it, it would receive 
notice from many critics who now will pass it by unnoticed. 
For pamphlets are apt to be thrown into the reservoir of 
waste material, with unread exchanges, in the newspaper 
office. Mr. Houghton is a real poet, and we suspect that 
only the fear of being added to the great army of unknown 
poets has prevented him from giving to his poetry a differ- 
ent dress. In its present form it does not challenge criti- 
cism ; so escapes comparisons which it really has no need 
to desire to escape. The two principal poems in the book 
are the first and last—‘‘ Along Shore,” and ‘ Niagara.”’ 
Of these we like the first much the best; it aims at less and 
accomplishes more. It isa simple picture of a New England 
shore landscape; painted by, let us say, a literary Gifford; 
the same delightful haze, mystic, quiet, serene, suggestive, 
full of hintings to the meditative soul, but voiceless to the 
busy one; 4 poem that means much or little, according to 
the perceptive faculty and the present mood of the reader. 
Like much of Wrdsworth’s poetry, it has nothing in it to 
a dull critic; nothing probably to one who catches it up in 
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the hurly-burly of an editorial office; but much to one who 
takes it up quietly to read in the fields in the summer, or 
with the memory of the fields at the winter fireside. 
‘‘ Niagara” presents with considerable power the mysteri- 
ous paganism of nature; it is the wail of a soul to whom 
nature is uninterpreted, and who sees in it only the awful 
mystery of its remorseless energy and its spiritaal silence; 
it is not without power, but there is no light across the 
picture; even the rainbow affords no real hope; and the 
song of the bird, with which the meditation ends, fails to 
lighten up the somber effect of all that has gone before. To 
him who carries everywhere in himself the witness of the 
presence of a loving God there is a triumphant sense of 
glory in the manifestation of the awful power of God in 
such phenomena as that of Niagara; and to this Mr. 
Houghton gives no voice, of it he gives no hint. In some 
of his shorter poems he better illustrates than in either of 
these, his power of compression, of saying a great deal by 
way of suggestion in a very few words; a power not very 
common in poets, and not very much cultivated. His little 
poem of ‘‘ Flood-tide and Ebb-tide ” will serve to give the 
reader an idea both of this quality and also of his pictorial 
skill: 
“The tide came laughing into the bay, 
Two children were laughing on the sands, 
So busily scooping one round well 
With their four dimpled hands. 
‘The ebb-tide through the rushes crawls, 
On tiptoes slow it steals away,— 
Bonnets are those the mother sees 

Far out on the bay.” 
We hope to hear more from Mr. Houghton in future con- 
tributions to American poetry. 

The Congregational Year Book, 1879. The Congrega- 
tionalists are to be congratulated on this publication, which 
presents in an admirable form the statistics of the churches 
of that faith and crder. It is incomparably better for the 
churches and ministers than the former method of present- 
ing them in one issue of a Quarterly, the chief if not the 
sole value of which was in the January statistical number. 
The only person who can regret the change, we imagine, 
will be the editor of that periodical, who has suspended it 
because the churches have availed themselves of a more con- 
venient method of publishing their statistical information. 
\ie should expect from a Year Book which Drs. Quint, 
Moore, and Dexter prepare a great deal; and we are not 
disappointed. As a compendium it leaves little or nothing 
to be desired. It contains, first, a Congregational Calendar 
in which are references chronologically to notable events 
in the history of the Congregational churches; next, forms 
suggested for the use of Congregational churches, with a 
careful statement that they are suggested not as in any 
sense authoritative, but simply as helps to the inexperi- 
enced; then vital statistics, including a necrology of Con- 
gregational ministers who have died during the year; 
following is a catalogue of all the Congregational semina- 
ries, and the volume closes with a list of churches arranged 
according to States, and of ministers arranged alphabet 
ically, with some additional ecclesiastical statistics, and a 
list of societies, etc. Not the least valuable feature in the 
volume is that of nine designs of churches, to cost from 
$1,500 to $22,800, furnished by Lawrence B. Valk. These 
seem (o us admirable, both in the matter of simplicity and 
practical utility. Considerable ingenuity has been dis- 
played in preparing the headings to the calendar, and oc- 
casional fillings at other points; though the reader will get 
the impression that whoever prepared them was more on the 
lookout for such as would give sanction to the conservative 
than to the progressive element in the churches. The vol- 
ume can be had of the Congregational Publishing Society 
for seventy-five cents, postage paid. 

Greeh Ornament. Edited by William R. Ware. (S. W. 
Tilton & Co.) This is the first of a promised series of 
‘* Hand books of decorative form.” Its design is to furnish 
professional decorators with means of study which shall 
inspire and aid them to a pure and true art in their work. 
The twenty pages of text are extracts from acknowledged 
authorities, and are designed to give the principles under- 
lying Greek art. The twelve plates are beautiful copies of 
various kinds of decorations used on vases, cornices, capi- 
tals, etc., mostly taken from famous ruins. They are 
printed in exquisite colors, which are supposed to have 
been the tints of the original works. The name of the 
editor, Prof. Ware, of the Boston School of Technology, is 
sufficient guarantee for its accuracy. The publication of 
this book is timely, for there is almost a mania for decora- 
tion, and amateurs as well as professionals need education. 
The cost, one dollar, for so small a book seems large, but 
the plates are worth more than that to anyone who uses 
brush or pencil. 

Total Abstinence. By Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D. 
(Macmillan & Co.) Among the plethora of pamphlets, 
books, tracts, etc., which invite our attention in reference 
to the temperance question, we rank this among the best. 
It is concise; in 120 pages treating of total abstinence in 
health and disease, general and medical difficulties, hered- 
itary and acquired difficulties, physical difficulties, and 
mental and social difficulties in the way of total abstinence. 
In this same space it is interesting to trace the gradual 
but steady change in the author’s practice, from literally 
prescribing alcoholic stimulants for his patients to the 
novel position of using alcohol alone as a stimulant and 
prescribing it in definite doses as a medicine, just as a 
physician would opium, chloroform or any other of the 
many medicinal substances. The reasoning on this point 
we consider conclusive, and the subject well worthy of the 
earnest and candid consideration of the medical profession, 

Forty-six Social Twitters, By Mrs. Loftie. (Macmillan 
& Co.) Under the guise of light and lively writing the read- 
ers of the ‘‘ Saturday Review” have had the follies and 





faults, as well as the charms and the virtues, of many 
phases of society brought out in the series of papers now 
gathered between covers. The extraordinary decoration 
and the smart title will perhaps draw to them a little 
larger circle of readers than they had in the periodical, 
but, like other writings of that class, they accomplish their 
purpose and are forgotten as ephemera. They serve the 
purpose of a mirror; in some cases, it is true, the reflection 
is rather distorted, but the wise who glance at it smooth 
out the frown and cleanse the spots they discover thereby, 
the toolish laugh and pass on in nowise the better. 

Jesus of Nazareth. By William Patton, D.D. (Robert 
Carter & Brothers.) Every true disciple of Christ feels 
him to be more and better than any human tongue has 
been able to describe. His life can never be fully given. 
Each heart coming into blessed communion with the Lord 
finds some new and sweet revelation of his loveliness. So 
the lives of Christ multiply and yet are never satisfying. 
Dr. Patton tries to give in small compass, and so for a 
small price, a simple story of the Saviour’s life on earth 
especially adapted for the young. It is rather more full 
of didactic additions that Dr. Thompson’s or Hesba Sti et- 
ton’s, and dwells on particular points in Christ’s teachings 
instead of giving a smooth and connected story. 

The Live Boy. By Edwin A. Johnson, D.D. (Nelson & 
Phillips.) By means of a series of letters from his uncle, 
Charley Mortimer, the “ live boy,”’ is instructed in various 
religious and scientific truths, and forms an Improvement 
Club, where the letters are read and discussed. There is 
little use in putting such books in the hands of boys unless 
they are encouraged in the reading by sympathetic words 
from older people. But if a parent or friend will read and 
talk over the book with the boy it will be useful and inter- 
esting. - : 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—Mr. Swinburne is to contribute copiously to Watts’s 
new “ Dictionary of Dramatic Literature” 
under way in London. 

—The Centenary of the birth of Thomas Moore is to be 
commemorated in Dublin in May next by a grand musical 
performance of the Irish melodies which he composed. 

—The ‘* Republique Francaise,” though no longer, as is 
understood, under the immediate direction of M. Gam- 
betta, will still be consulted as an exponent of his views. 

—John Burroughs’s*new book is “Locusts and Wild 
Honey,’’ an excellent title. Houghton, Osgood & Co. will 
publish it in style uniform with ‘* Wake and 
** Winter Sunshine.” 

—There is reason to hope that Mr. Halliwell- Phillips will 
soon resume his Shakespearean labors by beginning the 
publication of the large illustrative collections he has been 
making for many years. 

—Out of more than three hundred English editions of 
Shakespeare’s works that were in the Birmingham Libra- 
ry, the only one saved from the late destructive fire is the 
‘“*Handy Volume” edition in thirteen volumes. 

—Mr. Furnivall has revised his admirable introduction 
to the proposed Shakespere, a work now to be republished 
in parts. We do not see how he could improve what is 
undeniably the best of existing 
subject. 

—A translation of Chaucer’s ‘* Knight’s Tale” into Per- 
sian has been made by an English gentlemam anu an 
Afghan of Persian descent. It has involved a great 
amount of literary labor, and the question now is, who is 
to publish it? 

—The first issue of the authorized translation of Dr. 
Busch’s famous book about Bismarck, which has just been 
put out by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., was all subscribed for 
befere publication. A new edition, 
and may be expected immediately. 

—The Lenox Library is to be congratulated on having 
secured the services of Dr. S$. Austin Allibone as its Libra- 
rian. There is no man in the country who knows books 
better than he does. New York owes a debt of 
to Philadelphia for letting us have him. 

—“The History of the Israelites and Judacans, Philo 
sophical and Critical,’’ is the title of a new work published 
in London by Messrs. Triibner & Co. The author has 
applied the recent discoveries in the East to elucidate 
several disputed points in ancient history and chronology. 

—The first and only volume of John Forster’s unfinished 
life of Dean Swift stands upon our shelf a mute witness to 
the vanity of human purposes, and a moving appeal for 
somebody to take up the work thus begun. We are glad 
to learn that Murray, the London publisher, has made 
arrangements for its completion. 

—It is proposed as an experiment to illuminate the 
reading room of the British Museum by means of the 
electric light. As no spark of fire is ever allowed in the 
building, and on dark days, which are by no means in- 
frequent in London, people have to go home for want of 
light to see, this announcement will be a welcome one. 

—In the English Paper in the Matriculation Examina- 
tion of the University of London—the first that has been 
thrown open to women—a woman took the first rank, and 
every woman-candidate was well up in the list. Among 
the answers given by the men were such as this: ‘‘ Potatoes 
were introduced into England by Julius Cesar at the Con- 
quest in 1066.” 

—The tune known by the name of “ Portuguese Hymn”’ 
is commonly ascribed to Redding, an English composer, 
who died a century and a half ago. The real author seems 
to have been Marcos Portugal, who died at Rio Janeiro 
forty-five years ago. He was chapel-jcaster of the King 
of Portugal, and composed the tune for the Latin hymn, 
** Adeste Fideles,’’ to be sung during the offertory in the 
worship of the Roman Catholic Church, See Fletcher's 
‘* Brazil and the Brazilians,” 9th ed., p. 5. 
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Mr. Leonard H. Courtuey, M. P., on ‘‘ Adam Smith,” i 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s series of ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters,” edited by Mr. John Morley. The same firm 
has in preparation a work of very considerable impor- 
tance in view of the late news from South Africa. This is 
an account by General Sir Arthur Cunynghame, who held 
the post of Commander in-Chief and Lieutenant-Governor 
in South Africa from 1874 till 1878, of his travels through 
and experiences in that country. 

—The following works on Bismarck are now in print and 
for sale in Germany: 

1. “Prince Bismarck : 
Pflug. 

“The Book of Prince Bismarck,’’ by George Hesekiel. 

3. ** Bismarck Letters, 1844-1870; being Original Letters 
from Bismarck to his Wife, bis Sister, and Others.” 

4. Prince Bismarck; his Political Life, from Public Docu 
ments, bis own Utterances, ete.,’’ by Ludwig Hahn. 

5 Bismarck and His Men During the 


a Biographical Portrait,’’ by Ernst 


». * Prince 
France,”’ by Dr. Moritz Busch. 

No. 3 has already found its way to the 
and we believe No. 5 is to follow. 

—The London “Times” speaks appreciatively of our last 
year’s serial, ‘‘ Poganuc People,” as follows: ‘It is long 
since we have had a story from Mrs. Beecher Stowe which 
we have so thoroughly enjoyed as her ‘ Poganuc People.’ 
As the Americans say, it is good all round. The story 
has a strongly religious tinge, as is befitting but the 
theology and ecclesiastical explanations are never 
truded on you; and, more often than not, they come in the 
form of dialogues, irresistibly flavored with the Yankee 
humor, which sometimes to the Englishman seems to 
verge on the profane. But there is no lack of life and 
rustic excitement in Poganuc, and the long and blustering 
winter is almost as lively as the glowing summer. 
Nothing can be prettier or more suggestive than the 
ures of the woods and gardens; and, since she 
Topsy, Mrs. Stowe has conceived nobody more happily 
than Hiel Jones, the driver of the Poganuc stage. The 
humor, which is, perhaps, the predominating characteristic 
of the story, is most gracefully blended with earnestness 
and pathos.”’ 

—The trustees of the British Museum have acquired for 
the} national library a unique copy of a ballad upon the 
death of King James IV. of Scotland at the battle of 
Flodden in 1513, written by John Skelton, Poet Laureate 
to King Henry VIII. It 1s entitled ‘‘A ballade of the 
scottysshe kynge,” and, although without date or printer’s 
name, has been ascertained to have been printed with the 
types of Richard Fawkes, a printer whose press was at 
work in St. Paul’s Churchyard at the time when there fel] 
upon Scotland the most overwhelming disaster recorded 
in her annals. The ballad is noteworthy as giving the 
original text of verses afterward much altered and in- 
serted in the *‘ Treatyse of the Scottes ” included in ‘‘ Cer- 
tayne bokes compyled by mayster Skelton” and printed 
by Richard Lant and others after their author's death. The 
two leaves of small quarto paper on which it is preserved 
were found lining the oaken cover of a copy of the French 
romance of Huon of Bordeaux, printed at Paris by Michel 
Le Noir in 1518, but evidently bound after its importation 
into England. The old folio volume was discovered in the 
garret of a farmhouse at Whaddon, in Dorsetshire, where 
it had lain neglected for many years. The ballad, how- 
ever, was not the only typographical relic which it con- 
tained; for lining the other cover of the book were two 
more printed leaves of the same sized paper, which, upon 
examnination, proved to be the two teaves wanting to 
complete the only copy known of the prose narrative of 
‘The trewe encountre or Batayle lately don betwene En- 
glide and Scotlande,” which 1s in the possession of Mr. 
Christie-Miller, at Britwell. This tract consists of six 
leaves printed in the same types as the ballad, and bears 
the colophon: ‘“‘ Emprynted by me Richard Faques dwll- 
ing In poulys churche yerde.” It was reprinted in the 
seventh volume cf the ‘ Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland,” with an introduction by the late 
Mr. David Leing, who had had the good fortune to meet 
with the missing portion of the text in a mauuscript 
written in a hand of the earlier part of the sixteenth 
century, but which singularly enough wanted the begin- 
ning and the end of the stery. Examples of the press of 
Richard Fawkes are ef very rare occurrence: nine only of 
this printer’s works are known to exist, and of about half 
of these but one copy has survived the ravages of time. 
—{Academy. 
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THE TENEMENT HOUSE 
PROBLEM. 


FEW weeks ago a number of clergy- 
+A men, including ministers of every de- 
nomination, met at a private house in this 
city to hear from those who were thor- 
oughly acquainted with its tenement houses 
something about their condition. Growing 
out of that meeting, and at the request of 
the State Charities Aid Association, last 
Sunday a number of the clergy of the city 
took up the topic, treating it in their ser- 
mons, and two meetings were held, one at 
the Madison Syuare Presbyterian Church, 
the Rev. Dr. Tucker pastor, and one at the 
Anthon Memorial Church, the Rev. R. 
Heber Newton rector. Dr. Potter, of Grace 
Church, preached in the morning a segmon, 
quite fully reported in the New York 
““World."’ He pointed out to a congrega- 
tien probally utterly unfamiliar with the 
aetual lives of one half their fellow citizens 
some terrible facts, which we may epitomize 
in a single sentence. The population of 
New York is more than 1,000,000, of which 
125,000 are children under five years of age; 
the death rate is 25 per cent. higher than in 
Philadelphia; out of the whole number of 
deaths nearly 50 per cent. are those of chil- 
dren under five years of age; and of this 
number of deaths 70 per cent. occurred in or 
in connection with tenement houses; one 
half the population of the city are estimated 
to be living in tenement houses. The tene- 
ment house itself is ordinarily from four to 
six stories high, with a liquor store in the 
basement, to which secret access can be had 
on Sunday. The staircase is generally dark 
and the rooms almost entirely without ven- 
tilation. 

Dr. Potter insisted upon it that it was not 
the duty of the church as an organization 
to undertake the work of rearing model 
dwellings for the poor, but that it was the 
duty of Christians; that what Christ did to 
the lame, the blind, the halt, the leper 
and the impure, the morally defiled, his 
professed disciples ought also to be engaged 
in doing. He commended teartily the prin- 
ciples upon which Miss Octavia Hill in Lon- 
don has acted, who took a row of tenement 
houses of very inferior character and grad- 
ually reformed them by invoking from the 
start the aid and co-operation of the in- 
mates. He also paid a deserved tribute to 
Miss Juliet Corson for her work in teaching 
the poor how to cook cheaply and palat- 
ably. 

The impossibility of health or good morals 
in a city crowded with a tenement house 
population was dwelt upon in the evening 
meetings by such men as Dr. Derby and St. 
John Roosa, Elisha Harris, Mr. C. L. Brace 
and the Rev. Drs. John Cotton Smith, R. 
Heber Newton, Stephen Smith, M. D., and 
others; and the extent of over-crowding 
strikingly illustrated by the statement that 
if Madison Square were occupied by tene- 
ments it would contain a population of 6,000. 
A further public meeting is to be held on 
Thursday evening of this week, at the large 
hall of the Cooper Union, at which Mayor 
Cooper has pro.wised to preside, and Judge 
Noah Davis, Parke Godwin, Dr. Agnew and 
others to speak. 





In Boston almost simultaneously Joseph 
Cook was ventilating the same subject in 
his characteristic methods. We give an 
abstract of that part of his lecture which re- 
lates to the cure of *‘ Fever dens and death- 
traps in great cities:"’ 

Every great public evil snould be discussed 
under two heads, the mischief and the 
remedy. There are three remedies for the 
overcrowding of the poor in the death-traps 
= rookeries of great towns: 

. Action by the city government. 
2. Philanthropic intervention by capital- 
ists. 

3. Self-help by workingmen through 
building societies and mutual savings and 
lnan associations and the personal owner- 
ship of moderately expensive houses by men 
ef moderate means. 

1. In 1873 the city of Glasgow, under the 
lead of the Lord Provost, Sir James Watson, 
voted tc expend sixpence in the pound to 
improve the dwelling places of its working 
classes. The municipal government bougbt 
and proceeded to demolish some $7,000,000 
worth of property in pestilent areas, in 
which commercial enterprise erected new 
and excellent nabitations. Improvements 
are still in progress at Glasgow, but in 1874, 
+085 houses had been demolished, displacing 
an estimated population of 15,000; to provide 
for which and for the natural g.owth of the 
city 26,000 houses have been erected within 
the municipal boundaries, 





2. It is a tempting but not always easy 
method of reforming the gigantic mischief 
I am discussing to rely on philanthropy and 
on the benefactions of great capitalists. 

In 1873 a committee of members of Par- 
liament and others, who had the benefit of 
the counsel of most eminent practical men, 
published a report, and two of their conclu- 
sions, containing truths on which George 
Peabody and Lady Burdett Coutts and 
Prince Albert had previously acted, were 
‘that the mass of the poerer classes must be 
provided with habitations near their work”; 
and that the only agency which can carry 
on this great work adequately is municipal 
government. 

Let the best paid workingmen follow the 
better classes of citizensZinto the country 
for dwellings. Besides the cheap homes 
outside, model hodging-houses are needed 
inside the city. 

The Peabody lodging-houses in London 
pay on the average from five to seven per 
cent. on their cost. There is very little 
property in London of the same sort that 
pays as high an income as that. The rooms 
are about 12 by 11 feet in size and 9 feet 
high. Each family has two of these, and 
one of the two is fitted up with a coal grate 
which has attached to it a hot water boiler 
on one side of the fire and an oven on the 
other. The second chamber is fitted up asa 
bedroom. A large cupboard serves as a 
pantry. In the attic I found the drying 
room, men’s baths, women’s baths, and the 
place where, under regulations pasted up in 
print on the walls, washing of linen was 
performed by different families on different 
days. Here were boilers, tanks, kettles and 
a common wringing machine. Lavatories 
for each flat occur near the common stairs. 
The buildings I visited were five stories high. 

3. After all that city governments, phi- 
lanthropy and the selfish interests of capital 
can do to improve the sanitary condition of 
crowded dwellings of the poor in cities, the 
problem will never be solved except by self- 
help among workingmen. The workingmen 
in Philadelphia have built one hundred 
thousand homes and paid for them. In 
Great Britain millions of property have 
been put into buildings owned by working- 
men of only small incomes. I have been 
insisting, of late, on self-help in opposition 
to State help, and, for one, I know of noth- 
ing that sounds out more like the bugles of 
Lucknow afar, as a call to hope for the 
cause of labor, than the history in the last 
fifty years of the Saving and Loan Associa- 
tions which have been made the basis of 
ownership by workingmen of their own 
homes. 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
sts mps. 





Business Department.—Subsecriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
@hristian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFICE: Crocker & Stickney, 21 
Bromfield Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 9, Ashland Block 








Useful Publication. 

The Spring number of the “ Fashion Quar- 
terly,”’ published by Messrs. Ehrich & Co., of 
287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, New York, is now 
ready for distribution. This book can be cor- 
dially commended to ladies who are desirous 
of learning how to make their purchases for 


the Spring season methodically and economic- | 


ally. It contains a mass of information. care- 
fully tabulated and arranged, about the 
incoming styles and fashions, as well as about 
other matters of import to every housekeeper, 
which cannot bt too highly praised. Its liter- 
ary department is exceptionally brilliant, and 
abounds with wholesome fiction, useful hints 


and essays, and humorous and instructive ' 


articles. Price only fifty cents per annum, or 
twenty cents for a single number, including 
postage. Send and get it, 





Brain and Nerve Food. 

Vital force manifests itself only in connec- 
tion with healthy organized structure. A 
diseased lung cannot vitalize impoverished 
blood: a diseased brain cannot give mind 
force, or diseased nerves nerve force. Phy- 
sicians have only revitalized two per cent. of 
consumptives with cod-liver oil, whereas with 
Vitalized Phosphates they have cured seventy- 
tive per cent. They bave also revitalized the 
nervous and debilitated. F. Crosby, 666 Sixth 
Ave., N. Y. For sale by Druggists. 


A Simple Remedy for Coughs. 

Attention is called to an article which has 
lately come into general use, and with highly 
beneficial results. It isasimple remedy, and 
has been known for over a century for its ex- 
cellent results. The medicine is Muriate of 
Ammonia; the medical properties ef which 
have long been known to physicians for its 
effects as a stimulant, resolvent, conjoined 
with tonic power, derived probably from the 
presence of chlorine. It bas been suecess- 
fully used in pleuritis, chronic bronchitis, and 
other inflammations of the mucous mem- 
branes. Many cases of pectoral diseases, in- 
cipent phthisis or consumption, are reported 
in Otto's ** Bibliothek,” as long ago as 1834, to 
have been cured by this salt. 

Dr. A. Lindsay, of Glasgow, has investigated 
the physiolgical and therapeutical effects of 
Muriate of Ammonia. He found it to im- 
prove the appetite, and to give a certain buos- 
ancy to the spirits. 

[In bis hands it proved particularly effi- 
cacious in chronic bronchitis, especially when 
the sput@# were tough and tenacious, when it 
speedily improved their quality. Similar testi- 
mony is borne to its value in chronic bron- 
chitis by M. Delvaux, of Brussels, who found 
itto diminish dyspncea, mitigate cough, and 
facilitate and lessen expectoration. (Ann. de 
Therap, 1855, 99.) 

The effect of this remedy on the mucous 
membrane is best obtained by the employ- 
ment of lozenges, which should always be 
allowed to dissolve in the mouth without 
breaking them by the teeth, and should also 
be swallowed very slowly, so as to prolong 
their action as much as possible. It is, how- 
ever, to be remembered that as lozenges are 
swallowed, their effects on the stomach are 
not to be forgotten. Cassebeer’s Ammonia 
Lozenges are most warmly recommended by 
the physicians. They were made and sold by 
his ancestors during the period of over a 
century. They are to be had at all druggists’ 
for the small sum of twenty-five cents, or will 
»e sent by mail by H. A. Cassebeer, 57 Fourth 
Ave., New York City, to any address, free of 
postage. No secret is made of their formula, 
the quantity contained in each lozenge being 
printed on the label, so that this preparation 
is not to be classed under nostrums com- 
monly called patent medicines, 

The liability of lozenges to interfere with 
digestion and loss of appetite is a great disad- 
vantage common{to many lozenges, but these 
faults are entirely overcome by those made 
by Mr. Cassebeer. 

They are especially recommended to public 
speakers and singers, for effectually remov- 
ing hoarseness and allaying the tickling or 
irritation incident to vocal exertion, at the 
same time giving power and clearness to the 
voice. 


Easter Anthems, 

Messrs. Wm. A. Pond & Co., Union Square, 
N.Y., announce for tbe Easter season a large 
number of new anthems by prominent com- 
posers. Messrs. Pond’s reputation for bringing 
out good music is well known, and the names 
of Whiteley, G. W. Warren, Bristow, Danks 
and Holden are a sufficient testimonial to the 
quality of the compositions. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schools and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Famifes going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can also be pri »mptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Ca!] on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 


BOOKS there, and a list of 20 or more so 
Paul Richards, Box 212, New York 


for Sunday School and Family Libra- 
ries, for Pastors, Parents, Teachers, 
Young People and Children. Catal’g’e 


sent free toany address on application. 
attrees, Neison & Philltps, Pabs., 805 B’dway, N.Y. 


VREMCOTS. MA AZINE, 22%, 


tbly, of Che aterature. 
of annum en copies D cente. Pobli be | 
by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


J. L »- SIL ry BEE, 
Architect, 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

Plans, specifications and estimates furnished 
for all kinds of Public or Private Buildings. 
| Personal supervision will be given to Furnish- 
j ing Interiors in every detail. Work shipped 

j to any distance, 





A present will be given the first 
one #ho will send a complete list of 
the schoo! books used ia their vicin- 
ity, the names of the booksellers 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Have you read ** POMONA’sS BRIDAL TRIP,”’ 
the latest 
“RUDDER GRANGE” STORY, 
in SCRIBNER for March, and “ Potts’s PAIN- 
LESS CURE,” EDWARD BELLAMY'S story in 
SCRIBNER for February? 


BOTANY. 


How Plants Behave. | School and Field Book 
How Plants Grow. | Manual. 
Lessons, | Structural, 

BY 


Prof. ASA GRAY 


Ot Harvard University. 

*,* The only standard, the most popwar, and the 
most extensively used of Botanical Text-Books. 

TP?” We shall have great pleasure in making very 
favorable terms for the introcuction of any of the 
books of this series, and will send sample copies 
of Hew Plants Grow and The School and 
Field Book—the two books best adapted for the 
ordivary Sehool course—for examinatio, with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of half the usual 
retail price, namely: 

How Plants Grow 
School and Field Book.. 

Descriptive circulars of the series will be forwarded 
on application. 

A VALUABLE AID tn the study of Botany will be 
found in A PGAR’S PLANT ANALYSIS, 
sample copies of which will be sent for examina- 
tion on receipt of 35 cents. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 
NATUR E, hs pace, has recently bean much \D- 


creased in size,dnd wih be foumd of increasing 
value to all interested in Science. $7 per annum. 
Sena 15 cts. for sample copy. Macmillan & Co., 
Bond #t.. New York. 




















’ HE “Or rown itions,” $1.00 per volume. 
MACAULAY’S GLAND. 5 volts. Cloth, extra 
wilt. HU Mu’s ENGLAND. ove. Prange! extra gilt. 
sane. 8 Rom 6 vols. Cl 
LAXTON, REMSEN & HAPF BL FINGER, Phila. 


International Review. 


FEBRUARY, 1879. 








ENGLISH AND AMERICAN PAINTING AT 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON. 
GAS STOCKS. Professor JOHN TROWBRIDGE. 
THE BIRTH OF THE COMMUNE. 1831-1839. 
J.H. Diss DEBARR. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE VIEWS OF MAZ- 
ZINI ON RUSSIA AND THE EAST. II. 
Conclusion. KARL BLIND. 
AN AMERICAN WEDGE. EpwtnC. TAYLOR. 
ROBERT BROWNING. Geo. BARNETT SMITH. 
EXPRESSION OF EMOTIONS ON THE HU- 
MAN COUNTENANCE. Professor H. 
CALDERWOOD, University of Edinburgh. 
THE LITERARY MOVEMENT IN EN- 
GLAND, GERMANY AND FRANCE. 





Price, 50 Cents. 





For sale by newsdealers and booksellers, or 
sent post paid on receipt of price by the pub- 
lishers, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 


111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


- [KEatablished 40 Vears.] 


saadtega Reprints 


(Without abridgment or alteration) 
OF THE 


EDABURGH WESTMINSTER LONDON QUARTERLY 
and BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS 


AND 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


Subscription, st . Pay! for any one; $15 for 
the five. Less than half the price of the English 
editions. Cire aleve wt full details may be 
had on application. 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 


41 Barclay St., New York. 








HARPER'S MAGAZIN 
and any be ka | aot Cas buth 

one year, a epa e 
yey -f the 


ry ryt WEEKLY 
jor 

, toany 

Su United States or Canada’ on re- 
ceipt of $4. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, te Ome address, for one year, 
$10; or any two for $7. Postage prepaid by the 


Publishers HARPER'S Y ~~ 'aaate will be 
pum mati on recespt of Ten 
WARP KR & BROTHERS. Frecklis Square, N. Y. 





New Catalogues free 
by = on sean 
CES e Bepuc ED. 


BOOKS. 


CAB8SELL, PETTER | & "GA 
596 B 


roadway, New York. 
SEND 





for THE ORPHEUS—King’s 
Journal of Music. 14 pages of 
Choice Music. Best Out 
HORACE M. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place, N. Y, 


10 
CENTS 


The Greatest Musical Success ot the Day is 
H. M. S. PINAFORE! 


| ie? has attracted large audiences night after 
night and week after week in all the prin- 
cipal cities, and having easy music, and need- 
ing but simple scenery, is being extensively 
rehearsed by amateurs everywhere. is 
success is merited by its pertectly innocent 
wit, its lively words and good music. Try it 
while it is pew, in every village! 

Elegant copies with Music, Words and Li- 
bretto, mailed for $1.00. Per dozen, $9.00. 


HIGH 


Emerson & Tilden’s SCHOOL 
a ae f 
LAUREL WREATH, by W. 0. " Perkins.. 1.00 
C. Everest's SCHOOL SONG BOOK.. 0 


are three of the very best books for Semi- 
naries, Normal and High Schools, &c. 


Octavo Choruses. 


A splendid stock of these on hand. cost but 
6 to 10 cts. each, and each contains a favorite 
Anthem, Glee, Oratorio or other Chorus, 
Quartet or Part Song. They are much used 
by Choirs and Societies for occasional singing. 
Try adozen? Send for list, or send 10 cts. for 
our full Book Catalogue. 


Invest 6 cts. for one Musieal Record, or $2 
for a year. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 


711 and 843 Broadway, N. Y 





The Cheapest Hymnal with Tunes. 
CHAPEL SONGS. 
Over 600 Hymne with Tunes, selected from our 
Sree» work, “SONGS FOR THE SANC- 


sample for examination free, to be returned if 
not adopted. 


Prices for Introduction: 
Cheap edition. Boards 


ES GE oy 5 ctr. 
Edition in Cloth. 


6 
Red. edges. Elegant. .96 cts. 





Those desiring one of the larger manuals should 
examine 


SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY, 


as now used in more Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional Churches than al! others combined (Revised 
Edition); or 


Psalmsand Hymnsand Spiritual Songs 
a later work by the same editor. Introductory 
prices as low as any 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY. 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No. |. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Kev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr... D.D. 15 cents. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 15 cents. 


No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the peopie and places on his route. 15 cents. 

No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(with a Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Eastern 
Question. 15 cepts. 


No. 5S. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 


No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Eternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 


No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, not how to preach, 
but what area layman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 


No.8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS PERPLEXITIRS. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. 8S. C. Bartlett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Kev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pettingell (“Clericus”) THE PROB- 
LEM OF THE FUTURES. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 

No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregativnal State Conference, Ohio, by E. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 

No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 

by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ signs 

of the Times,” by HENRY WAR® BEECHER. 15 

cents. 

Sent postpai ' on receipt of price. 
G#” Any two of the 15 cent Pamphlets for 25 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
7 PARE PLACE, New Yore. 


WANTS. 


All persons using this column must be cither 
known to the Publisher, or recommended by re- 


sponsible parties as reliable. 

A MAN of twenty years’ experience and a good 
record in the Hardware and House-Furnisning 

Goods Trade desires a PARTNEKSHIP with a man 

of capital. Can furnish some money and bis active 

services in the management of the business. Wil! 























take the > oe any specialty in either of the 
gbove ep s. Best references, Address 
J.H,F., 31a W "28 8t., New York. 


ASTE 


ANTHEMS. 











t Kaster Cantata. 
G. W.WARKEN. 75 
Easter © antata. 


Ite 
Fill the Font with Koses. 
The Singing of Birds. 


HOLDEN. 
_L. PB. WHEAT. 
L. P. WHEAT. 60 
Processional Hymn. 
HENRY WILSON, 
Te Deum. C. .. A. R. PARSONS. 
ES Most cesonendudncdcess G. F. Bristow. | 
Te Deum. B flat.... ..J.G. BARNAKD. 25 
Jubilate. C .G F. BRISTOW. 


Christ the Lord is Risen 
Waster Hymn....... ....... 
Christ our Passover 
Alleluia! Risen Lord. 















Jubilate. Ma. Sa, MORGAN. 60 
Ye Ere JACOBY. 50 
Benedictus. w. e Wittiams. 60 
Jubilate. A flat........ .. ........E. F. SMITH. 0 
St. Christopher r ‘horus for Alto, Tenors and 
Basses nie is ae aionionne ‘ F.CLay. BD 
O, Heavy Lade ‘ome to Me. Sacred song 
FOP Cemtralto.... -- sisacs -A.H. PEASE. 40 
Glorious Things o f The e are Epoke n 
J. HOLDEN. 530 
The Heavens Declare Thy Glory, Lora 
HOLDEN. 4 
Bow Down Thine Ear.......... Ay P.DANKS. 0 
Abide With Me..........ccccceed J. H. CORNELL. 35 
POR. BE Mic cccecnsseccnnesd C. L. CHAPIN. 20 


New Carols by Mosenthal. Whiteley, Warren and 
others, 5 cents each. Send for full tist of New 
Sacred Music. Published by 


WM, A. POND & C Ow, 1 3 


DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 


26 Union Square, N.Y. 





=| WORLD'S ‘MODEL MAGAZINE. _ 


A grand combination of the entertaining, the 
ueetl. and the beautiful, with fine art engravings 
and oil pictures in each No. Price 25c. Yearl 

$3. with ao unequaled premium two splendia ott 
pictures, Rock OF AGes and THe LION’s BRIDE, 
15x21 inches, mounted on canvas; transportation, 
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The Home. 


SLACK A LITTLE. 
By H. HAMLIN. 
~ LACK alittle! Slack a little, 
‘ Darling wife! 
Why such breathless haste and hurry 
All thy life ? 
Slack the vigor of thy striving: 
Ere too late 
Tell those monsters, Care and Labor, 
Just to wait. 


Slack alittle! Slack a little, 
Busy hand! 

Slack thy rubbing and thy scrubbing: 
Drop the sand. 

Minister thy blessings slowly, 
And the longer 

Bind love’s thousand precious tendrils 
All the stronger. 


Slack alittle! Slack a little, 
Weary feet! 

’Tis a thorny road ye’re treading, 
Death to greet. 

Slack your quick and fearless stepping, 
Spare your strength; 

Ye the golden streets of Heaven 
Shail tread at length. 


Slack alittle! Slack a little, 
Precious heart! 

Slack the fever of thy throbbing 
Lest we part. 

Tbrill not thus with every sorrow, 
Anxious ever, 

Trembling like an angel lyre 
Forever 

Strung for high and holy pleasures, 
Slack thy sorrow: 

Heaven may wake those rapturous measures 
Perhaps to-morrow. 


Slack a little, Time—how fleeting !— 
Slack thy wing. 

To my heart’s long cherished treasure 
Let me cling. 

Go to Mirth, and from his chalice 
Take thy pleasure. 

Pilfer Wealtb, and from his palace 
Take his treasure. 

Why such haste my night to bring ? 

Slack, oh Time, thy scythe and wing. 


Slack a little! Slack a little, 
Death, oh Death! 

Vain thy strife and panting haste, 
All out of breath. 

see! she fears not thy approaching, 
Thou hast no sting. 

Clasp her! in thy cold embracing 
She will sing. 

Slack, oh Death! How sure thy loss! 

Thou wast conquered on the cross, 





CITY OR COUNTRY. 
TT is the old question: the country breeds men and 
the city devours them. It has always been so, and 
ulways will be so to the end of the world. 

With a mercurial people, intensely ambitious and 
enterprising, the farm is slow; and you cannot, by 
any moral force, compel nervous men to stay on it. 
I recollect hearing my father say that when he was 
working on the farm driving oxen it did seem to him 
that he should die He did not know what ailed him 
then. Said he, “I know now. Iam quick and nervous, 
and the oxen were slow and drowsy, and we could 
not get ou together; it was a continual torment to 
me.’ 

Everything in our economy—the stimulation of the 
pulpit. the whole newspaper literature, the tendency 
of our political institutions, the whole genius of busi- 
ness—tends to stir men up to enterprise, to make their 
fortune, to turn out and do something for themselves, 
to be about, to step up lively. And that you cannot 
ordivarily do on the farm. 

Farmiug is not the simple thing it bas been rep- 
resented to be. It is a combination of manufac- 
tures and trade. It represents much more nearly the 
manufacturing of chemicals than any other thing; 
you have the laboratory and material in the soil, and 
you have so to use them as to get out given prod- 
ucts. And then it becomes a commercial opera- 
tion; because when you have got up your goods you 
must ge into the market with them, and the condition 
of the market determines what condition of goods you 
shall get up. It isa double process of manufacturing 
and merchandising, and it requires a peculiar skill 
that belongs to both avocations, in order to succeed. 
{ think in our older States it takes fully as much 
brains to be a successful farmer as it does to make a 
competent merchant, 

When you come to consider, thes, that a young 
man is turned out to farming without any capital and 
with a sleuder experience; and that pretty nearly 
everything he produces out of the soil must be pro- 
duced by meaus of his own body; and that the re- 
turns are slow, and very slender; and that he has to 
sell everything that he makes thatis good to eat, and 
everything which is indifferent, which be cannot sell, 
he keeps for himself—it is not strange that boys do 
not take to farming. Many farmers sell everything 
thata human being will eat, and use everything for 
their hogs and etook that they will eat, and what 
peither map nor beast will] eat he saves for himself, 





Farming is pretty serious business. It is all very 
well to talk about sending men out to work on the 
farm. Now what is called the allotment system, or 
spade husbandry, in England has been successful, and 
if you could take thé population from the large 
manufacturing towns and give them an acre or less 
apiece, they could support their families even if they 
did not grow rich; but give them fifty acres and they 
will be poor all their lifetime. Spade husbandry in 
England has proved very successful; we can learna 
lesson from it. 

There is no question that if more young men could 
be induced to leave city occupations and take to agri- 
culture their health would be better, and if they suc- 
ceeded they would be great deal happier; but there 
is no doubt that in farming, as in everything else, 
there are a great many young men who would fail. 
What is said about law, and medicine, and merchan- 
dising, and other occupations, can be said as generally 
true as to farmers: ‘** Rise early, and keep your head 
clear; and maintain truth and integrity, and be very 
industrious and be extremely frugal until you are 
fifty years old—and then you will have enough to 
bury yourself.”’ 

But, on the other hand, there is not much morethan 
one man in five from the country that is fit to come 
to the city. 

A man may feel that because he is fiery he is enter- 
prising, when he may be over-nervous, over-sensi- 
tized, discontented. He comes down to the city, and 
that very fire in him, when he comes into the fierce 
competition of the city, burns him out in a short 
time. He works early and late to maintain himself, 
and then breaks down in health, and finally goes back 
to the country or to his grave. Hecatombs of men 
doso. If he is energetic and powerful, and gets har- 
nessed in business, and begins to succeed, the danger 
is still greater, for under the enormous drive and 
pressure that is brought to bear upon him in the city 
he soon takes to wasteful stimulus to eke out his 
strength. There are no adequate social statistics on 
this point; there ought to be. If we could trace the 
history of young men that come to the city during 
the next ten years, if we could know the number, and 
could follow their history—how many remained, how 
many succeeded, how many broke down, how many 
died—it would be most instructive. 

City, or country? There is no answer to the prob- 
lem save this: that though the country is slow it is 
safe; it gives abundant scope to skill and energy and 
life, if men only knew it; and the city, though it is 
brilliant and exciting, is full of danger to the body, 
to the brain and to the conscience. It is a maelstrom 
that sucks down pretty much everything that comes 
within its circle. * 





THE SPRING CATALOGUES. 
By Wma. Hoyt CoLEMAN, 


A SHOWER of seed and flower lists has fallen on 
+ our table, suggesting that spring is near and the 
time at band for planning the garden work and send- 
ing for our seeds. It needs a steady head and some 
experience to make a wise selection from a catalogue 
list. There is such a bewildering array of varieties 
of vegetables and fiowers; such seductive descriptions 
of new kinds; such enticing cuts and eolored plates 
that one either despairs of making out his list or 
hurts his pocket-book iu doing it. 

For these reasons we are greatly pleased with the 
catalogue of Joseph Harris, of Moreton Farm, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Mr. Harris is a new-comer in the seed- 
catalogue way, but has grown seeds for sixteen years, 
though he is better known as a raiser of pigs and 
sheep and a writer on farm topics in the “ American 
Agriculturist’”’ and other papers. Seed-growing re- 
quires rich land; his pigs and sheep have made 
his land rich, and so he combines seed-growing 
with regular farming. He believes ip having few 
kinds and having them good. He therefore quotes 
only five kiuds of beans, three kinds of carrots, 
ubree of celery, five of corn (and a pop-corn which his 
boy “Charlie” raises himself and sells to his popper— 
we mean papa), four of cucumbers, one of eggplant, 
four of lettuce, three of onions, five of peas, four of 
squashes, etc. In beets, cabbage, tomatoes, and pota- 
toes he allows himself more lutitude—say seven to 
ten. In flower seeds he enumerates only ten sorts, 
and we fear that flower lovers will call this altogether 
too limited. But for a beginner in garden culture 
this is just the catalogue to go by. It is a capital 
Primer of Plant-Growing. When one has mastered it 
he can use the big catalogues to good advantage. Pos- 
sibly, too, the experienced grower will find that the 
Harris list contaiss all that he wants. 

Vick’s *‘ Floral Guide” is usually thought to head the 
column for beauty of typography ; but while its paper 
andjletter-press are fine and its colored plates excellent, 
its wood-cuts—especially those of figures and land- 
scapes—are very poorly drawn, and seem to be the 
work of tyros in drawing, if notin engraving. Mr. 
Vick is cautious about handling new varieties and 
recommends only such as he has tried or is pretty 
sure about. Vick’s Early Melon is the earliest water- 
melon on the list, and the Criterion tomato (sent out 
by V.) has attracted much notice in England. 

Hiram Sibley & Co., Rochester, N. Y , who succeed 
Briggs Bros., send out a modest pamphlet, which is in 
atrong contrast to the portly issue of the former firm. 
But that was in the days of expansion, when dealers 








raced each other in the attempt to get out the biggest 
and showiest catalogue. We have all learned better 
since then. The largest catalogue on our list, in size of 
page, is that of Beach, Son & Co., of New York, which 
resembles the issues of the European seed-houses. Its 
title-page is unique in its simple but effective make- 
up inrustic and large script type. Like many other 
catalogues it includes with seeds, bulbs, plants, and 
small fruits. 

Peter Henderson & Co., of New York, aim to be 
thus comprehensive, as the title on the blue cover of 
their 182-page pamphlet, ‘“ Everything for the Gar- 
den,”’ indicates. It is illuminated by two finely- 
colored plates; one of the new radishes, celery and 
lettuce, the other of the new striped tea-rose which 
we noticed a few weeks ago. A white tlower-plate of 
last year is republished. The radishes are a dark red, 
round, and a silver-tipped; the celery a Golden 
Dwarf and a London Red. Mr. H. thinks the red 
varieties are better than the white. He introduces a 
new potato, the St. Patrick, which is said to contain 
all the important merits in which most of the lately- 
offered varieties are more or less deficient. There is 
a new turnip, the White Egg, which is very hand- 
some and very delicate in flavor, making it desirable 
for the table. It is a question whether the Acme 
tomato will be allowed to retain the position of * first- 
best” acquired last year, as new rivals are pressing it 
bard. It is claimed for the Paragon that it is full as 
good and as handsome in color. There are two new 
sweet peas this year, which will supply a long-existing 
want in this class of tlowers. Pearl Millet, the new 
fodder plant, is attracting much attention, and Mr. 
Henderson republishes (from the ** Agriculturist”) his 
account of an experiment with it. A uew winter 
vegetable is Witloef, which is like chicory ,1n habit, 
has a small white heart, and can be eaten boiled or iu 
a salad. 

Jas. M. Thorburn & Co., New York, issue tbeir list 
ip plain English style, without illuminated cover or 
colored plates. They offer three new varieties of 
cornu: the Lackawaxen, for field culture, a white 
flint, eight-rowed, grain very large, cob small, grows 
eight feet high, completes growth in nivety-tive days, 
has yielded 147 bushels of shelled corn to the acre, 
awarded gold medal at Paris Exposition; the Wan- 
gum, an eight-rowed yellow, with slim ear, a great 
yielder, has received honorable mention at the Ex- 
position; Wyoming Sweet, a new sugar corn, with 
very targe, deep kernels, ripens early, but coutinues 
fitfor use till late in the autumn. Mr. Compton is 
the originator. There is a new lettuce, the Amer- 
ican Gathering, tender and beautiful, tips splashed 
with India red. Was had in fine condition up to the 
Ist of December. Thea letterpress and wood cuts are 
of unusual excellence, and the flower-list is thoroughly 
classified and conveniently arranged. 

B. K. Bliss & Son’s *‘ Handbook ” of 136 pages is in 
small but clear-faced type, wherein is packed away a 
world of information. The Blisses are noted uew po- 
tato introducers, and they still continue their taud- 
abie efforts in this direction. Bliss’s Triumph is 
the new thing this year, a cross between the Peerless 
and the Early Rose, productive as the former and ten 
days earlier than the latter; resembles Garnet Chili ia 
form and color. It is the fashion now to give pictures 
of potatoes “in the hill,” and one might readily sup- 
pose that he could fill a peach basket at oue pull. But 
aren't you a little loose in your nomenclature, Mr. B? 
Here you have Alpha potatoes ana Alpha peas; Tro- 
phy tomatoes and Trophy pvtatoes, though possibly 
you regard the tomato as only au out-of-the-ground 
potato. That old humbug of twenty years ago, the 
Chinese Yam, is putting its club-foot into the cata- 
logues again. We don’t ourselves remember it, but 
we recall certain wratby letters of some garden plant- 
ers who tried it. Perhaps it will behave better this 
time. A climbing asparagus is one of the novelties 
in ornamental vines. The unwearied Mr. Pringle of 
Vermont, not content with his triumph in the propa- 
gation of new potatoes and wheat, has tried his hand 
ov grapes, and Mr. Bliss offers three of his bybrids, 
or, more properly, crosses. The Golden Drop, 
from Adirendac seed fertilized by the Delaware, is 
yellowish-white, like Delaware in bunch and berry, 
and earlier than the Adirondac; very sweet and pure 
flavored. The Lady Charlotte is from Delaware 
fertilized by Iona; is a large greenish-yellow grape, 
ripening with lona. The Vermont Giant is from 
Concord crossed by Iona; resembles Concord in char- 
acter and color. 

For careful, delicate drawing the cuts in the cata- 
logue of Alfred Bridgeman, New York, exce) all 
others that we have seea. They are life-like portraits 
of the things represented, and one is not in danger of 
mistaking water melons for olives, as in the case of a 
picture at the presentgWater Color Exhibition in New 
York, according to Clarence Cook. The proper names 
are in heavy-faced type, and easily read; mauy cata- 
logues err in crowding a great deal of descriptive 
matter in fine type that few have patience to read. 
Bridgeman’s is as brief as possible. The flower-list is 
so arranged that a single line gives the botanical and 
common names, color, height, duration, hardiness 
and price. Altogether Bridgeman’s is a model cata- 
logue both for what it contains and for what it leaves 
out. 

Jas. J. H. Gregory, af Marblehead, Mass. (he has 
one J tog many for business purposes), whom “conj 
mon fame’ bay marked os the yeteran introdaocp; 
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of new cabbage and squash of first quality, has a 
broad-paged pamphlet in which to describe his wares. 
He makes a point of growing his own seed as much as 
possible so as to insure a prime article for his patrons, 
He introduces a new sweet corn, the Marblehead 
Early, whicb bas proved a week earlier with him than 
thirty-seven other varieties; also the Amber Sugar 
Cane which is making such a stir in Minnesota, where 
over 200,000 gallons of syrup have been made the last 
season. Mr. Gregory believes it will succeed in Massa- 
chusetts and other places where the Sorghum has 
failed. The American Wonder pea, a cross between 
the Champion{of England and Little Gem, is said to be 
superior to the first in quality and the second in pro- 
ductiveness; grows fifteen inches high. There may 
be no poetry in Indiau corn but a new variety has a 
poetic name, the Longfellow corn, said to be the re- 
sult of careful selection in a family of Massachusetts 
farmers for forty-five years. ‘Careful selection” 
among New England farmers has done wonders for 
us in the way of poets, historians and statesmen, aud 
it ought to do much in the vegetable line. The Mar- 
blehead Pole Bean is claimed to ripen with the bush 
beans, and the Paragon tomato is the largest round 
tomato in the world. The catalogue is fully illustrated 
with cuts that deserve more careful printing. Many 
of them are drawn from photographs of specimens 
grown on Mr. Gregory’s grounds. 

So much for Seeds. The graceful-lettered title-page 
(itis drawn by a lady artist, we notice) of the ‘* Rose 
Guide” of the Dingee & Conard Co., of West Grove, 

’a., hext allures the eye. This Guide has gradually 
grown to 54 pages and contains the latest news about 
roses and rose-growing. This house bas for several 
years made a specialty of roge-raising, and, like Hen- 
derson in vegetables, bas reduced it to an exact 
We can testify from experience that these 
plauts grow finely and bloom bountifully. 

The Innisfallen greenhouses, of Springfield, O., 
send out a neat little pamphlet with a crimson face. 
The directions for handling small plants are very 
plain aud to the point, calling attention to the im- 
portance of encouraging new action in the roots, 
planting in small pots with little soil at first; secur- 
ing a proper temperature for house plants by the use 
of;paper hung in the window, ete. 

‘Tbe Small,Fruits next. E. P. Roe, of Cornwall, 
N. Y., congratulates bimself and his readers that his 
business tor 1878 was more than double that of 
1877, so that he has found it necessary to increase his 
facilities for doing business by renting the homestead 
farm of the late Peter Roe and securing the aid of 
Mr. John J. Lovett, late superintendent of the Hance 
Nurseries, at Red Bank, N. J., who will hereafter 
take charge of the out-door work. Mr. H. G. Comey, 
tbe former assistant, will now give his attention to 
the correspondence and accounts. But the careful, 
continuous scrutiny of his stock to preserve it pure 
avd unmixed isa part of bis business that Mr. Roe 
proposes never to delegate to others. This, with his 
trathfulness in giving facts, whether ,bad or good, 
about his new varieties anda steady ,effort to treat 
his customers as he would wish to be treated bimselt 
are three good foundation stones on which to build 
up a successtul and permanent business, and we are 
not surprised to hear of his prosperity ,right through 
the dull times. e 


science, 


The Forest Rose is the leading new strawberry this 
year for quality. Mr. Roe has planted more largely 
of it than any other.: For size, and possibly quality tov, 
the Sharpless Seedling; for productiveness, the 
Crescent Seedling. The plan of growing plants in 
little wooden boxes for shipment is reported a failure 
and they will hereafter be grown in two-inch pots 
and the earth balls wrapped injpaper for shipment. 
This is the Dingy Conard method of shipping smail 
rose-plants. The Hudson Pride raspberry (that name 
must be shortened somebow) fulfilled, last year, its 
promise of being larger and finer than any other 
kinds, and good reports come in from various parts 
of the country. But Mr. Roe does not recommend it 
for long carriage nor for light soils. For a market 
berry he thinks the Cuthbert is the coming one. It 
originated in a garden near New York and is doing 
well in both light and heavy soil. 

The Gregg promises to be the best of all the black- 
caps, surpassing the bitherto unsurpassed Mammoth 
Cluster. The new Connecticut seedling, Henrietta, 
thus far resembles the Belle de Fontenoy so closely 
that he suspends judgment till bearing time. 

Wm. Parry (Cinnaminson, N. J.) offers a varied list 
of new fruits, beginning with a colored plate of the 
new Japanese Persimmon, of which so much has been 
said during the last year. It looks like an immense 
crimson acorn and 1s said to be of delicious flavor. 
Mr. Parry has hed the felicity of tasting the dried 
fruit and says it is like the date and the fig, but better 
than both. We poor Northerners, however, needu’t 
expect to grow the tree. It belongs to the low lati- 
tudes. The Keiffer Hybrid Pear 1s the best uf 200 
seedlings raised from the Chinese Sand Pear crossed 
with the Bartlett. it began fruiting in 1873, was ex- 
hibited at the Centennial (where it received a pre- 
mium) and is claimed to be thoroughly blight-proof. 
He offers Moore’s Early, a selection from 2,500 seed- 
lings, ripening ten days before Hartford; it is large as 
Wilder and better than Concord; also Ricott’s Lady 
Washington, the Sharpless strawberry, the Gregg 
raspberry, and the Queen of the Murket, a new seed- 
ling introduced by himself, 








“TRAIN UP A CHILD IN 
SHOULD GO.” 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
TEXT so often quoted and so well endorsed 
should be eagerly accepted by parents as the 
rule by which they will endeavor to train their chil- 
dren if for no other reason than because of the prom- 
ise that the children thus guided shall not depart 
or turn aside from it when they arrive at years 
of discretion. But how few of the children all about 
us give evidence of having been thus trained! What 
is “*the way” in which they should walk? No parent 
who reads God’s Word can have a doubt. His com- 
mands are plain and explicit. Next to obedience to 
God and holding him in true reverence and honor are 
they not commanded to train their children, to obey 
and honor their parents? Yet how little is seen of 
true obedience and loyal respect. 

No one doubts but children love their fathers and 
mothers, unless among the lowest and vilest. Even 
that class havea kind of brute affection, and among 
the refined and cultivated some manifest a love that 
is almost morbid in its intensity. Yet even such emo- 
tional children are not always the ones who regard or 
are taught to regard high respect and prompt un- 
selfish obedience as indicative of the highest affection. 
in olden times parental discipline was often no doubt 
carried to an extent of rigor that was unnatural, un- 
just and sometimes wickedly cruel. Openly expressed 
tenderness or caresses were seldom indulged in, be- 
cause in many cases it was feared that through such 
indulgence on the parents’ part the child would lose 
some portion of the awe supposed to be absolutely 
binding in its approach to the father or mother. 

But instead of softening and slightly modifying the 
ancient mode of child-traininvg we of modern and, as 
it is often claimed, more enlightened times have 
swung clear round to the oppositeextreme. No doubt 
unjustifiable severity is sometimes still practiced, and 
in the worst forms. But we more frequently see too 
much leniency on the part of the parents, aud to such 
au extent as to tempt, if not dare, a naturally trust- 
ing, loving, gentle child to become unruly and dis- 
obedient. The little ones rush into a room like young 
whiriwinds, scattering books, hats and over-garments 
in wild confusion all through the hall and into the 
parlors, and then with boisterous tokeus of affection 
throw themselves upon the mother, expressing the 
most rapturous love. 

All right so far, though a more quiet, gentle expres- 
sior of their emotions might have been more accept- 
able. But suppose they are now requested to do some 
trivial thing for this mother, so fondly loved, or go 
on au erraud which would keep them from play a 
few minutes, how many children with smiling, cheer- 
ful faces, without a frown, a word of complaint or 
expostulation, without whining or sour faces, will 
obey with cheerful alacrity ? 

Where rests the blame? Who has trained them to 
put their own wishes first, to make self the central 
idea, and to expect that all considerations—outside of 
their own desire—shall be made secondary, or be 
trampled under foot? 

With many parents it is pot so much because their 
unwise love shrinks from denying their children any- 
thing that their hearts crave as because they do not 
like the trouble of enforcing obedience. Perhaps, 
having been trained themselves to habits of selfish in- 
dulgence, they are too indolent to give “line upon 
line, precept upon precept.” ‘It’s too much trouble, 
I’ve told them ever so many times to put their things 
in place when they come in, to enter a room more 
quietly, to obey cheerfully and promtly, but I might 
as well talk to the wind. | giveitup. I mean to have 
a good time and not be kept upou the worry and fret 
all the time. They may just have their own way. 
We shall all be happier. I presume they’ll change 
and come all right when they grow up.” 

Then aslight twinge breaks off this long list of ex- 
planations or excuses, and the remark is added, 
* After all, if I did not believe that children are better 
in the end for winking at their short comings, indulg- 
ing them in all their childish whims, I should take up 
the cross and Keep them in better order.” 

The conscience is pricking them, and this is a ‘‘sop 
to Cerberus.” 

We certainly do not believe in finding fault con- 
stantly with the unending mistakes of children. We 
think some young mothers—conscientious mothers— 
make many mistakes in over-governing the first child; 
but, seeing that they kept too tight a rein, the younger 
children are spoiled by an attempt to atone for the 
early misjudgment. We do not believe in severity or 
over strict government, but wedo believe in exercising 
good sound common sense. If a child of two or three 
years is taught to pick up things that he has thrown 
down himself, instead of seeing that some one else 1s 
expected to do it for him, to wait upon him, it will 
soon become second nature, it will be done instinct- 
ively, as much as carrying his food to his mouth in- 
stead of putting it into bis ears or on the top of his 
head, asa three month’s old baby might do, because 
he knew no better. 

Just so, by persistent [reminders, by seeing that he 
could receive no answer or would be quietly sent from 
the room, can a child be taught that he is to entera 
room quietly, and if another is talking, or if company 
is present, be must sit down and wait for a pause be- 
fore he makes known his request. It takes time to 
‘train” children into good manners, but it 1s surpris- 
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ing what apt scholars they can be made by persever- 
ance and gentle firmness, without fretting or scold- 
ing. 
But aside from moral training nowhere can parents 
show their wisdom, or their folly, as in their skillful 
training or unwise neglect of training their children 
to behave decorously and unselfishly at the table. It 
was of this one item in a child’s education that we 
intended to write when our thoughts wandered off, 
unconsciously, and took us a little out of our way. 
We know of no more pleasant sight than a company 
of orderly, wisely trained children at the table, and 
when such young folks are kept to a second table 
when “company comes’’ we think the guests are 
deprived of much pleasure. On the contrary nothing, 
is more revolting, setting every nerve quivering 
painfully, as to see children at the table disputing 
selfishly, trying to get a little better piece than their 
brother or sister, or clamoring vo be helped instead of 
waiting for their turn, standing up from their chairs, 
tip-toe, trying to reach across the table for some thing, 
too impatient to wait till the proper attendant could 
help him. And after being abundantly helped, what 
more annoying than to see and hear them eat like 
half starved animals, swallowing food half chewed, 
and then rushing from the table without asking to be 
excused, without folding the napkin or setting back 
the chair? Such habits are an offense and discomfort 
to beholders and a cruel wrong to the children, be- 
cause when they come to maturity they will be dis- 
ugreeable, and if sensitive will see their own defi- 
ciencies as compared with others better trained, and 
be made sour and unhappy, or reckless and defiant— 
setting at naught all the customs of good society—and 
at last be ignored, ostracized from the best society, 
when, but for their parents’ neglect, they might have 
shone its brightest ornamets. 

With whom rests the blame ? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—Can you give directions for hulling corn for 
table use’ and oblige a constant reader. 

Answer.—We have no knowledge of the mode in 
which the hulled corn that is sold by grocers is pre- 
pared, but will give our own way, which to our taste 
is preferable. 

Tie ina strong bag one pint of strong wood ashes, 
Oak ashes is the best. Put a pailful of cold water 
into a well cleaned, kettle, and to it put the bag of 
ashes and four quarts of good, bright corn. (Ibhat 
just harvested is better than corn that has hardened 
through the winter, as it requires less time to cook 
and is really sweeter.) Let the water heat gradually, 
and afte1 it reaches the boiling point let it boil slowly 
seyeral bours. Try afew kernels of the corn oeca- 
sionally by rubbing them in a bowl of water to see if 
the hulls are beginning to slip off. Let it all continue 
to boil slowly till the hulls slip off easily. Then take 
ail the corn into a pan of water and rub it between 
the hands till free from bulls. If well cooked this is 
easily done. Save a pint of the lye water in which 
the corn was boiled, strain it till clear and put to the 
corn after it has been washed, and adding more fresh 
water put it again over the fire and boil slowly till 
quite tender. When nearly done salt to suit your 
taste. 

Prepared this way it is better flavored, or rather 
has some flavur, while that manufactured for sale has 
no more than cotton batting. When eaten with rich 
milk, or with cream aud suger, or butter and sugar, 
it will be rated quite palatable. 


Question.—Can you furnish me with a good receipt for oys- 
ter patties, and the puff paste that should be used for them ? 
Answer.—Weigh out one pound of flour and three- 
quarters of a pound of butter; chop half the butter 
into the flour; beat one egg and stir in; work all into 
dough with ice-water; roll out thin and then spread 
on a portion of the butter left out; then turn the 
butter side in and fold closely; then roil out again, 
add more butter, fold up and roll again. Repeat this 
till all the Hutter is used up; then roll up and set ina 
very cold place or on ice while preparing the oysters. 
Strain the oysters, to free them from any bits of shell, 
and set them in a milk boiler or some kettle that you 
can set into a saucepan of boiling water to prevent 
them from burning, and just liquor enough to keep 
them from sticking. Skim carefully as soon as they 
come to a boil; stir in a little butter and pepper ; 
and, if most of the liquor added has boiled away or 
been absorbed, add a little thick, rich cream. Roll 
out the puff paste quickly and lightly and line some 
small tins with it. Put three or four oysters in each 
tin; dip in as much of the liquor as the tin will hold 
without boiling over; then cover with a top crust of 
paste. Baketwenty minutes in a quick oven. While 
hot, if desiring to glaze it, wash the top with a lightly 
beaten egg and set back in the oven a minute or two. 
Question.—Please give a good receipt for rich, light waffles. 
Answer.—Put half a pound of butter into a clean 
strong cloth and pound it till quite soft, then take it 
into a dish and beat with a large silver fork till it be- 
comes a thick cream. Beat the yolks of six eggs to a 
stiff cream, and stir in them half a pound of flour till 
smooth, then add the beaten butter and half a pint of 
rich, sweet milk. Beat all well together, adding the 
beaten whites of the eggs the last thing, and bake. 
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THE 


Little Belle of Bloomingdale. 


A Tale of the Revolution. 


CHAPTER XX1X.—(Continued.) 

N the mean time Lieutenant Tryon was in the 

- man-of-war’s boat on the river waiting for the 
‘* Little Belle” to come out. He had seen the light on 
the point, and had been deterred by it from coming 
to the shore. Gormly had strongly urged him on 
no account to come near the land, for the rioters who 
might possibly allow the family to retire in safety if 
they saw them going away quietly by themselves, 
in theirown boat, would be excited to a frenzy of 
rage if they were to see any signs of an understanding 
between them and the British officers on board the 
ships of war, and would in that case fire upon them 
without mercy. 

The Lieutenant had accordingly kept off from the 
shore, but he remained in the stream watching the 
light, the men resting upon their oars, and now and 
then pulling a few strokes in a direction down the 
stream to counteract the influence of the tide. The 
moment ke saw the * Little Belle’? coming off from 
the shore he ordered his oarsmen to give way, and 
came in toward the land to meet her. 

The two boats soon came together. At the very in- 
stant that they joined a loud shout was heard upon 
the land, and on looking that way the Colonel and 
his party saw lights gleaming among the rocks and 
trees on the point which they had just left, and the 
figures of men brandish ng weapons and making 
frantic gestures of threatening and defiance, and fill- 
ing the air with most unearthly yells. 

‘*“We must keep silence and act promptly,” said 
Gormly. ‘* We have not a moment to lose.” 

Here a sudden fiash, followed by the report of a 
musket, was heard upon the shore. 

** Quick, Colonel,” said Gormly; ‘“‘ we have not a 
moment to lose. Help me to assist Mrs. Montcalm 
into the boat. The young ladies must remain where 
they are tillI call them. Keep your heads down, 
young ladies, low down.” 

The hurry and confusion on board the boats now 
became very great. The sailors, having taken in their 
oars on one side, held to the gunwale of the * Little 
Belle,” while Gormly and the Colonel, assisted by 
some of the crew, lifted Mrs. Montcalm, now almost 
helpless, over it. 

“Go on, Colonel,” said Gormly, ‘‘and take care of 
your lady; I will see to Miss Maria.” 

** Keep low, Miss Grayson,” said Gormly, “ till I call 
or you. Here, Tomlin.” 

At this moment two more flashes, followed each by 
ts report, were seen from the shore. 

Tomlin leaped over into the boat, and Maria fol- 
lowed. 

‘Push off!” said the boatswain, the instant that 
Maria had passed over, and speaking in a low but de- 
cided tone. ** Push off and give way.” 

**No, stop!” cried Gormly, in a loud and earnest 
tone. “Stop! There is another to come!” 

But it was too late; the boats were already sep- 
arated. 

“Stop! said Gormly. ‘ Back water! 
there is another lady to come.”’ 

Here another report of musketry was heard from 
the shore. 

‘* You had better follow us, Mr. Gormly,” said Lieu- 
tenant Tryon, speaking from the stern of the boat. 
‘We will go on out of the reach of the musket balls 
and take the other young lady on board below.” 

As he said this he bore hard upon the tiller so as to 
carry the head of the boat round into the wind, which 
was now blowing quite fresh up the river, and then 
called upon the oarsmen to give way with a will. The 
boat began rapidly to recede from the ** Little Belle,” 
which remained helplessly drmfting in a contrary 
direction, being borne onward by the joint influence 
of wind and tide. . 

‘““We can’t follow her, Master Gormly,” said Juba, 
ina tone of vexation and impatience. ‘ How are we 
going to follow ber right in the teeth of such a breeze 
as this and the tide setting up the river like a mill tail? 
Is that all these man-of-war’s men know of navigation, 
1 should like to know?” 

Here more reports of musketry from ‘the shore 
warned the company on board the “ Little Belle” that 
there was no time to lose in getting farther away from 
the shore. 

“We must follow them, Juba,” said Gormly in a 
very excited manner, ‘‘and we must overtake them 
too. We must do it.” 

“We can’t do it, Master Gormly,” said Juba. 

“They will wait for us a little below here,” said 
Gormly. ‘‘ We will stretch out across the river and 
hug the wind as close as we can. Pull the sheet hard 
home.” 

So saying Gormly set the helm while Juba trimmed 
the sail, and the boat soon began to glide rapidly out 
toward the middle of the river in a direction at right 
angles to the one that the boat had taken. 

All this time Mary remained quiet in the place 
where Gormly had seated her, without speaking a 
word. Diver was by her side. He started up and 
sprang to the gunwale for a moment when he saw 
the boat which contained the Colonel and his family 
movivg away without taking him on board, but then 
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immediately returned to Mary and remained there 
motionless by her side. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
NIGHT ON THE RIVER. 


GORMLY was at the helm of the “ Little Belle” while 
Juba, muttering all the time between his teeth, re- 
mained forward, managing the sails. Mary as soon 
as she found that the boat had receded to a safe dis- 
tance from the shore rose from her crouching atti- 
tude, and sat upright upon her seat. She put her 
hand down upon Diver’s neck and drew his head 
head gently toward ber. She intended by the action 
to signify to Diver that she depended upon him to 
remain with and protect her, and Diver perfectly 
understood it. 

‘*Lam extremely sorry, Miss Grayson,” said Gormly, 
‘for this unfortunate blunder of the boatmen. But 
we shall rejoin them soon. Are you cold?” 

‘“No, sir,’ said Mary, ‘‘not very cold. But perhaps 
it will be better for me to go into the cabin.” 

“Yes, Miss Grayson;” said Gormly, ‘you will be 
more comfortable there. I am in hopes by beating 
down the river that we shall intercept the boat be- 
fore it passes the town. If we should not do so I shall 
be in a very embarrassing situation. It will not be 
safe for me to go on board the ship, for I am well 
known there as acting in the interest of the rebels, 
and they would at once make me prisoner. It would 
be equally imprudent for me to go on shore in the 
town. They saw me and knew me at the Colonel’s 
house, and they will be so exasperated against me for 
having assisted you all to escape that they would tear 
me to pieces if they were to take me. All the shores 
and every lan-ling will be watched very narrowly.” 

‘What shall you do then, Mr. Gormly,” said Mary, 
“after you put me un board the sbip’s boat ?” 

*“T shall go up the river,” said Gormly. “I have a 
sufe place of retreat provided. There is a very excel- 
lent and trustworthy woman, a Mrs. Jones, who lives 
in a retired place twenty or thirty miles up the river, 
where I propose to go till the talk about this affair 
has had time to subside a little.” 

“Mrs. Jones!” said Mary. ‘Is it the nurse that took 
care of my aunt?” 

“Yes,” said Gormly ; “ the very same. She is a very 
worthy and a very prudent woman.” 

“Do you think she could accommodate me at her 
house, too,” said Mary, *“‘ until I have time to make 
some other arrangement ?”’ 

* Certainly,” said Gormly. ‘“ There is no doubt she 
ean, but I hope that will not be necessary. We will 
do our best to intercept the boat and put you on 
board to-night. If that should be impossible I will 
take you up to Mrs. Jones. You can remain there a 
day or two, until we can communicate with Colonel 
Montcalm and make arrangements for them to send 
for you and take you on board the ship.” 

It appeared very clear to Mary at a glance that this 
was not simply the best thing that could be done 
under the circumstances, but that it was the only 
thing. So she went into the cabin, Diver following 
her. Diver took his position by her side. Here they 
both remained silent ard almost motionless for more 
than an hour. 

At the end of that time Gormly appeared at the 
door of the cabin. Diver advanced eagerly one or 
two steps when he saw him coming, and uttered a 
threatening growl. 

“Come back, Diver,” said Mary. ‘*Come back to 
me and be quiet. It is only Mr. Gormly.” 

Diver, however, seemed very ill at ease. He obeyed 
Mary’s command, but it seemed as if he could with 
difficulty restrain himself from flying at Gormly’s 
throat. 

“T am afraid, Miss Grayson,” said Gormly, “that 
we shall have to give it up. The wind and tide are 
both against us, and we have now been separated so 
long that even if we could move freely where we 
pleased the chance of meeting with the boat would be 
very small indeed. The night is dark, and we can see 
but a very little way.” 

“Tt seems to me there is very little hope,” said 
Mary. 

“So that if you approve of it,” said Gormly, ‘“‘ we 
will give up the attempt, and go up the river. When 
you are once safe at Mrs. Jones’s you can write to 
Miss Montcalm, and I can easily send the letter. They 
will them at once provide some way of bringing you 
to them.” 

Mary was silent. Gormly stood at the door, respect- 
fully awaiting her answer. Diver stood by Mary’s 
side looking fiercely at Gormly and ready apparently 
to spring at him if he made the slightest movement 
in advance. 

After a few minutes of silent und anxious reflection 
Mary said: 

“I do not see, Mr. Gormnly, what else there is that 
we can do.”’ 

“There is nothing else that we can do,” said Gorm- 
ly. ‘“‘I am extremely sorry that you should be placed 
in so trying a situation, and I assure you that I will 
do all in my power to release you from it as soon as I 
can possibly do it. If I were to attempt to take you 
myself on board the ship it would be at the risk of 
my life. Still, I will do it if you say the word.” 

‘“No, Mr. Gormly,” replied Mary. “I should be ex- 
tremely ungrateful if I were to wish to expose you to 
any such danger after all the kindness that you have 
shown tome. Itscems to me, it is true, that the offi-. 





cers of the ship would not take advantage of your 
going to the ship merely for the purpose of putting 
me on board to do youany harm. Still if you your- 
self think there is any danger I have not a word to 
Ray.” 

‘* Besides,” she added in a tone of voice which was 
meant to be firm and cheerful, but which was marked 
by a very sad and mournful expression, ‘I think 
perhaps it will be better for me now not to go on 
board the ship until I hear from Colonel Montcalm 
again, so as to know whether he wishes me to come.” 

Gormly then told Miss Grayson that he would give 
up the pursuit of the boat and turn the head of the 
“Little Belle” up the river. He said that they should 
not reach the landing at Mrs. Jones’s until morning, 
and that she must make herself as comfortable as 
possible in the cabin through the night and endeavor 
to get some sleep. 

“You must make up some sort of bed,” said he, 
“‘with cloaks and shawls upon the settee and lie 
down Thereis a bolt upon the cabin door, you see, 
so you can make yourself secure. Besides,’’ he added 
with a smile, “‘ you have got Diver.” 

So Gormly left the cabin, and Mary Grayson, fol- 
lowing his advice, made up for herself a sort of bed 
upon the cushioned settees of the cabin. She estab- 
lished herself as comfortably as she could upon this 
bed, and then directed Diver to lie down by her side. 
She did not bolt the cabin door, for she thought that 
if she did so, in case of anything happening to the 
boat, she would not be able to get out. 

She committed herself to the protection of God, in 
ashort but earnest prayer, and then closed her eyes 
and attempted to go to sleep. 

She remained in this position for several hours, her 
mind occupied alternately with anxious waking 
thoughts and disturbed and troubled dreams. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
MORNING. 

AT length, on awakening from one of her periods of 
slumber, Mary found that it was day. The morning, 
indeed, seemed to be pretty far aavanced. Diver, 
who had taken his place across the doorway as if to 
make sure of the exclusion of all intruders, arose im- 
mediately as soon as he saw that Mary was awake, and 
came to her wagging his tail and looking pleased and 
satisfied. 

‘““We have got through this night safe at any rate,” 
he almost said to Mary, so much of bright and joyous 
meaning there was in his looks. 

After making her toilet as well as she could by 
means of such facilities as were at her disposal in the 
cabin of the “ Little Belle,” Mary went out, Diver fol- 
lowing her very closely. She found that the boat was 
in the middle of quite a wide expanse of water. It 
was the Tappan sea. Gormly was atthe helm. Juba 
was upon the forecastle looking forward. There was 
a pleasant morning breeze, and the boat was gliding 
rapidly through the water. Gormly rose from his 
seat as soon as Mary appeared, and with his hand still 
upon the tiller bade her a kind and respectiul good 
morning. He asked how she had passed the night, 
and expressed great regret at the bardships and pri- 
vations which she had to suffer, and was particularly 
chagrined, he said, at the terrible blunder by which 
she had been separated from her friends. 

“It is, at any rate, better,’ said Gormly, “than if 
you had remained at Colone) Montcalm’s house with- 
out the means of making your escape in any way.” 

“Indeed it is,” said Mary. ‘If you had not formed 
this plan for saving us we should all have been mur- 
dered. 

* And this separation is after all of very littie conse- 
quence,” she added. ‘For if it is best that I should 
go with them on board the ship, and they still wish it, 
I can easily go in the course of a day ortwo. And if 
otherwise, it is much better for me not to go at all 
than to go and come away again.” 

“At any rate I hope, my dear Miss Grayson, that 
you have confidence in me that I shall honestly and 
truly do all in my power to assist you in rejoining 
your friends, although it is so much against my wish 
that you should do so.”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Gormly,” said Mary, ‘‘I have entire con- 
fidence in you. You have acted toward me in the 
kindest and most generous manner. I am truly sorry 
that I cannot make a better return. But—” 

Here poor Mary found that the tears were fast com- 
ing to her eyes and she could not finish her sentence. 
Gormly asked her to come and sit beside him at the 
helm and she did so. For several minutes neither 
party uttered a word. 

“T don’t know how contented you will be at Mrs. 
Jones’s,” said Gormly, after a considerable pause. ‘It 
is a small and very humble place, still it is pretty 
enough in its way. But I think you will not have 
long to stay there. It will be best for you to write to 
Miss Montcalm immediately, and I will see that the 
letter is delivered, and that an answer is brought back 
to you at once.”’ 

‘“*T will write to-day,” said Mary, ‘I will write as 
soon as we land. 

“We shall land in the course of half an hour,” said 
Gormly, “it is just at the entrance to the Highlands 
where we stop. I am afraid you will find it rathera 
lonely place.”’ 

“Ob no,” said Mary, ‘I may find it secluded but 
not lonely, 1am sure. The!more,retired it is the better 
I shall be pleased.’’ 
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Soon after this Mary went forward to see Juba. She 
found him apparently somewhat{disturbed in mind, 
and but little inclined to talk. She endeavored to 
comfort and assure him by saying that she had made 
arrangements for communicating with Colonel Mont- 
calm immediately, and that probably they would 
both be sent for to join the family in a day or two. 

But Juba did not seem to be much comforted with 
this intelligence. Indeed the tie that bound him was 
to the place at Bloomingdale and not to the family. 
He had lived at that place before the Colonel had 
purchased it. He had been the gardener and general 
custodian of it for many years. He had made aimost 
every walk, and had planted almost every tree, and 
now if the Colonel and his family were going to 
forsake it to go roaming about the world in a ship, 
they were perfectly welcome to go, he said; but he, 
Juba, had no desire to follow them. 

“If I could only get back to the old place, Miss 
Mary,” said he, “I should not care if the family was 
gone, ’specially as by that means I should get rid of 
that little pest of a Tomlin.” 

“Oh, Juba,” said Mary, ** Tomlin is not a bad boy.’’ 

‘““No, Miss Mary,” said Juba, “ he is not a bad boy, 
but he is so extr’ordinary heedless. The heedJessness 
and inconsideration of that boy, in point of running 
over beds and borders, and trampling down trees, 
and chafing boats against rocks, and breaking fishing 
poles, and tangling nets and lines, is beyond all com- 
pare.” 

“Well, Juba,” said Mary, “I shall write to Miss 
Maria to-day, and as soon as I get an’answer from her 
we shall all know better what to do.”’ 

(To be continued.) 


Our Poung Folks. 


MARJORIE'S HEATHEN. 
By EmiLy HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


it. 
rMHOSE sunny autumn weeks were happy dues to 
Marjorie. Her mother was just beginning to ride 
out, and almost every day after some little jaunt they 
drove to old Martha’s door to inquire for the children, 
and leave fruit or nourishing food for Jenny, who 
gained very slowly in spite of Martha’s skill. 

‘‘We ought to send her to the hospital,’ said Mrs. 
Foster, one day; but Marjie was distressed at the sug- 
gestion. 

“She’s my very own now, and at the hospital I never 
could see her. I’m sure Martha is better than twenty 
hospitals: they have such awful doctors there, with 
knives and things. Besides, l’m teaching Mary Ange- 
line to read. She knows four catechism questions, and 
most all the rivers in France.” 

‘*She’s ahead of me there,” said Dick, ‘but JT hope 
you don’t intend to take her through the whole cate- 
chism.” 

“Oh no,”’ said Marjie; ‘‘only the important parts, 
about ‘Who made you?’ and such things. AndI took 
the rivers in France because Annie is teaching them 
to me.” 

As the lessons progressed Mazjie’s pupil proved less 
docile, and sometimes disputed the catechism in a way 
that was perplexing and astonishing to her young 
teacher. Her memory was excellent, but after trip- 
ping glibly through a long sentence she would add, 
with a snap of her black eyes, 

**T don’t believe that’s so.”’ 

**Oh, you must believe it,” Marjie would say witha 
distressed face; ‘it’s in the catechism, and that’s just 
the same as the Bible.” 

But when Mary Angeline boldly disputed the Bible, 
and declared that neither she nor Jenny nor any folks 
she knew were made of dust, unless it was “‘ niggers,”’ 
old Martha came to the rescue with an unanswerable 
argument in the shape of her big black hand applied 
vigorously to the ears of the offender. 

“There, now,” she said wrathfully, settling her tur- 
ban, ‘‘ don’t ye le’me hear ye talkin’ no such nonsense 
ag’in: a poor heathen critter like you a settin’ up to 
know more’n the Bible and Miss Marjie. ’Clar’ to 
goodness I’ll show ye what ye’r made of, if ye don’t 
watch out.” 

Mary Angeline was completely subdued by this aw- 
ful threat, and repeated her commandments without 
a stumble, after which Martha treated the school to 
sponge-cake in the most impartial fashion. 

One evening without any warning little Jenny 
folded up her hands, repeated the only sentence she 
remembered from the prayer that Martha had tried 
to teach, ‘‘ And this I ask for Jesus’ sake,” and died 
just as quietly as if she were going to sleep. Neither 
Martha nor Mrs. Foster was greatly surprised, but 
Marjorie was shocked beyond measure, and Mary 
Augeline was fairly wild with grief. For a long time 
nothing would comfort her; and at last Mrs. Foster 
determined to let her come to the house and stay a 
few weeks, until some place could be found for her. 
Marjie was happy as a bird in helping Annie to fit up 
the little attic bedroom for her. It really was a pretty 
room, with a gay rug before the clean white bed and 
two or three bright pictures on the wall. 

Annie brought the roll of texts that had hung a few 
years before in the nursery, and hung it over the 
stand with the leaf turned over to the text: “ Thou, 
God, seest me!” 

“Oh, Annie,” said Marjorie, “ don’t you think that 











text will make her feel kind of frightened and awful? 
You see, she isn’t much acquainted with God, and 
she’ll be afraid.” 

“Well,” said Annie, “‘ you shall choose one, dear. I 
don’t suppose she can read it.” 

“Oh, yes, she can! She knows ‘God so loved the 
world,’ and ever so many verses,” and Marjorie 
turned over the leaves until she found * The Lord is 
my Shepherd. I shall not want.” 

“There, I think that is a good one,” she said. ‘I 
always think of your picture, Annie, where the Good 
Shepherd is carrying the lamb in his arms, and it 
makes me feel all cuddled up and safe.” 

Marjorie danced away down-stairs, singing: 

* The Lord is my Shepherd, no want shall I know, 
I feed in green pastures, safe folded I rest.” 

“ Annie,” said Dick, “if that heathen is really com- 
ing here, do insist upon a rational name for her. 
They always christen them over in China; call her 
Betsy or Dinah.” 

“We can cali her Lina; that is short and easily 
spoken,” said Annie. So from the time she entered 
her new home Mary Angeline became Lina to most of 
the family, only Esther persisted in calling her Mar- 
jorie’s heathen, and Dick privately alluded to her as 
the “‘little angel.’’ So far as Marjorie was concerned 
all Lina’s past sins were not only forgiven but forgot- 
ten, but Mrs. Foster and Annie kept watch that she 
might not be led into temptation, and Esther, from 
the moment she came into the house, took upon her- 
self the office of private detective, and her sharp eyes 
followed the poor child perpetually. It was easy 
enough to follow her, for she sang from morning till 
night, and her voice was really wonderful. No one 
taught her any songs, yet she picked up everything 
that Marjorie or Annie sang, and repeated it in her 
attic or over her dusting and polishing, sometimes 
with ludicrous guesses at the words she understood 
imperfectly, but always in tune and time. She hada 
gypsy’s passion for gay ribbons and bright garments, 
and ornaments of all kinds, and expressed such a 
warm admiration for Marjorie’s necklaee of coral and 
gold that the generous little maiden was hardly per- 
suaded from making her a present of the trinket, 
dear to her own heart as the gift of a favorite uncle. 
Her mother convinced her that the necklace would 
not be suitable for Lina, and would only do her harm, 
but when, a couple of weeks afterward, it mysteri- 
ously disappeared, Marjorie was the only member of 
the family who did not suspect Lina of having taken 
it. No one said so to the child, and even Esther was 
made to hold her peace, but Lina knew as well as if 
they had put their suspicions into words that she was 
under a cloud. There was no more music in the gar- 
ret or the kitchen. 

** Lina feels as bad as if it was her own things,” said 
Marjorie; ‘she said she neyer should be happy again 
unless I found it. I told her I didn’t care that much 
about it, but I do wish I could find it.” 

“So do I,” said Annie, *‘ can’t you possibly remem- 
ber when you wore it last ?” 

“No, Ican’t; but it wasn’t so very long ago, because 
Iremember telling Lina about where they get coral.’ 

“And you are sure you put it in the case when you 
took it off ?”’ 

“TI always do,” said Marjie, and Annie could not 
deny her carefulness. 

The next morning Annie made an errand to the 
attic where Lina was dusting her little room, with the 
text which Marjie had once objected to staring at her 
from the wall: 

*“ Thou, God, seest me." 

“You know what it means, Lina,” said Annie, 
gently: ‘always and in all places God sees us, and 
knows eyerything we think, or say, or do. In the 
darkness and in the light; no matter whether any- 
body else knows, he always knows.” 

Lina raised her dull eyes and looked a moment at 
the words and then said, quietly, 

“I’m glad of that, ’cause then there’s one of the 
folks in the house that don’t think I stole Marjie’s red 
beads.” 

“But, Lina,” said Annie, in some astonishment, 
‘“*has anyone said such a thing to you?” 

“ You all think so. I can tell that much,” said Lina, 
with growing passion. 

Annie was trembling with excitement, but now the 
subject was broached she nerved herself to say, 

“I’m very sorry for you, Lina; but you know you 
have stolen things before—”’ 

‘“‘T never did,” said Lina, vehemently. ‘I had to 
take things for Jenny to keep her from dying; I 
didn’t know any other way. I didn’t s’pose that was 
stealing.” 

Annie was divided between pity and duty, but at 
present she thought the best thing was to quiet Lina, 
who was sobbing violently. 

She left her after a while almost convinced that 
they were all wrong in having suspected her, and re- 
solved to show Lina that she at least believed her 
honest. 

As for Lina herself, she sat for a long time in a sort 
of despair, trying to think if there were any other 
possible place to hunt for the lost necklace, when sud- 
denly she remembered what Annie had told her about 
going to God in her troubles, and especially the text, 
“Ask, and ye shall receive.’’ 

So she dropped on her knees and prayed: 

‘“*Father who art in heaven, Miss Annie says you 
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know everything; and if you know where Mazjie’s 





red beads are won’t you please to tell quick, so they 
won't think Istole’em. Amen,” 

Lina rose from her knees greatly comforted. It did 
not ssem to her at all probable that God would speak 
to her, but she thought he might tell Annie or Mrs. 
Foster, or even Marjie, only that she had gone to see 
her old nurse Martha, and would not be at home 
until evening. 

But as she was silently setting the table for dinner 
in rushed Marjie, half wild with excitement. 

“Oh, Lena, Annie, mamma! I’ve found my neck- 
lace! It’s been safe at Martha’s all the time, but she 
didn’t kuow it either, and I found it to-day in the 
blue box.”’ 

The blue box was one of Marjie’s special delights, 
being filled with all manner of trinkets, such as beads 
of every size and color and strings of curious shells 
which had adorned the neck of some African ances- 
tress of Martha’s. At every visit it was brought up 
from the bottom of the chest which served Martha 
for bureau and closet, and on the last occasion it had 
occurred to Marjie that from the red and yellow 
beads she could make a necklace even more gorgeous 
than her own. So, taking it off for a model, she 
worked patiently, until Martha called her to supper, 
after which beads and necklace were shut up in the 
box, not to be remembered again. 

“I was so glad I couldn’t stay,” said Marjie, “and 
I wanted Lina to know because she’s been so worried 
about it:’’ 

‘I'm glad, too,” said Annie, putting her arms about 
Lina and kissing her, to Marjie’s great delight. 

“*f asked him to tell if he knew whose it was,” said 
Lina, simply, ‘‘ but I didn’t s’pose he’d do it so quick.” 

From that day Annie felt a new interest in Lina, 
and even Esther’s bard heart softened a little towards 
her, Mrs. Foster ceased to wonder what they should 
do with the child, and Marjorie’s heathen grew up in 
the housebold a valued helper and trusted friend 
whose place could not be made good when she went 
to an honorable home of her own. 








[THE END.] 
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The back is composed of a word square with diamond in- 
closed. Word square: 1. Remains. 2. Disgrace. 3. Shelter. 
4. Tocorrcct. 5. Transmits. Diamond inclosed: 1. A conso- 
nant. 2. Part of the body. 3. Harbor. 4. Used in chess. 5. 
A consonant. 

The right band diagonal, a company of men. 
diagonal, is used on the breakfast table. 
the twe diagonals, haughty. Right hand front leg of the 
chair, an amusement. Left hand, is used about a fire. Right 
hand back leg, a mineral. Left hand, used in war. L. R. 

WORD SQUARE. 
A gerus of tropical piants. 


Left hand 
Word connecting 


1. Atree. 2. 
A reward. 


3. A passion. 4. 
DE FORREsT. 
ANAGRAM. 

Form one word from the following letters: PHIBNCIE 
SNRSMONESLEE. M. B. H. 
DECAPITATIONS. 

Behead something salt, andleave part of the body. 
Behead a loud noise and leave a shoemaker’s tool. 
Behead a mournful! sound, and leave a color. 
Behead a metal, and leave an adjective. 
Behead a wise man, and leave what some people dislike to 
acknowledge. 
Behead a number of trees, and leave to wander. 
Behead the noise of a cataract, and leave an implement. 
Behead a small hole, and leave where gold is found. 
Behead an intimate friend, and leave what insects do. 
Behead a weapon, and leave a fruit. . 
CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 

My first is found in Athens but not in Rome; 

My second is in belfry but not in dome; 

My third is ia righteous but not seen in good ; 

My fourth is in forest but never in wood; 

My fifth is in mighty but not in able; 

My sixth is in story but not in fable; 

My seventh is in scepter but not in wand; 

My eighth is in heroic but not in grand; 

My ninth is in the leaf but not in the fruit ; 

My tenth is in retinue but not in suite; 

My eleventh is in copse but not in wold; 

My twelfth is in silver but is not in gold; 

My whole was the inventor of signs, we're told, 

Or marks of punctuation in writings old. 

os De FORREST. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 12. 

Square Words,— 


HOME TAPE 
OMEN AREA 
MEAD PEAS 
ENDS EASE 


Knight’s-Move Puzzle. 
To purchase heaven has gold the power? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour? 
In life can love be bought with gold? 
Are friendship’s pleasures to be sold? 
No—all that’s worth a wish, a thought, 
Fair virtue gives unbrib’d, unbought. 
Cease, then, on trash thy hopes to bind 
Let nobler views engage thy mind, 
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Science and Art. 


THE SYMPHONY Socrety will give ite fifth regular con- 
cert at Steinway Hall, Saturday, March Ist, at 8 P. M. 
The programme will be as follows: 


Overture, Anakreon 
Concert for Pianoforte with Orchestra. 
(new.) .. Scharwenka 
Allegro Patetico, Allegro Assai, Allegro nor Tanto. 
Pianoforte: Mr. Rern. Boekelman. 
At the Cloister Gate. From Bjornson’s “Arnijot 
I lal «+o ccnk. cud ceranbasie Keane Grieg. 
For Soli, Female Chorus. Orchestra and Organ. Op. 20. 
Mezzo Soprano, Miss Antonia Henne: Contralto, Miss 
Emmely Winant. Female Chorus from the Oratorio 
Society of New York. 
Symphony Fantastique. (First time complete.).... ... Berlioz. 
Reveries, Passions; a Ball; Scene Pastorale; March to 
the Scaffold; Walpurgis Night’s Dream. 


Cherubini. 


A Goop CEMENT.—Burgundy pitch, two pounds; resin, 
two pounds: yellow wax, two ounces; dried whiting, two 
pounds; melt together the pitch, resin and wax, and stir 
in the whiting. This is used by mechanics for fastening 
articles of any kind in position on a lathe for turning. It 
has to be warmed for use, and again if it is desired to re- 
move it. Turpentine will remove the small traces that 
cannot readily be rubbed off. 


WHOOPING COUGH AND DIPHTHERIA.—Some recent micro- 
scopic examinations lend some degree of probability to the 
theory that these diseases are, or may be, caused primarily 
by fungi found on the skins of oranges, apples and some 
other common fruits. The fungi are found in certain dark 
spots and patches on the fruit, and rabbits have been in- 
oculated with this dark matter with the result of causing 
them to have fits of convulsive coughing, while its inhala- 
tion by men has produced similar results. The identity 
cannot be regarded as conclusively established, but it is 
well enough to wipe or pare the fruit before eating it. 
Indeed it is an old-fashioned precept always to rub an 
apple before eating it, and perhaps the originators of the 
precept were wiser than they knew. 


CoLor BuinpNEss.—Dr. P. D. Heyser, of Philadelphia, 
has been making some interesting investigations concern- 
ing the capacity of the average railway employee to dis- 
tinguish between the ordinary colors used for signaling on 
railways. Last summer he wrote to the managers of the 
different lines centering in Philadelphia, and proposed to 
begin a systematic examination of train-men, with a view 
to ascertaining to what extent color-blindness prevailed 
among them. In October he began operations, and has 
already examined the eyes of several hundred men. No 
official report has as yet been made, but it is understood 
that he has found a number of men who are utterly in- 
capable of distinguishing between the different colors. Dr. 
He yser’s investigations are really more practical than those 
of Dr. Jeffries of Boston, who is examining the eyes of the 
children in the public schools, for the lives of many passen- 
gers may at any time depend upon a man’s ability to dis- 
tinguish red from green. 


THe METROPOLITAN MusEvUM.—It is satisfactory to an- 
nounce the removal of the Museum from its quarters in 
Fourteenth Street to the new building in Central Park, a 
building which is barely adequate to the present needs of 
the Museum. but which is, so to speak, a corner-stone for 
a structure which will be worthy of the city and its grow- 
ing wealth. Ten years ago Mr. George P. Putnam con- 
ceived the idea of founding such a museum, and a meeting 
was called, which was addressed by Mr. Bryant and other 
lovers of art. In 1870 an act of incorporation was passed 
by the Legislature, and the next year the Park Commis- 
sioners authorized the constriction of a suitable fireproof 
building. Supplementary acts have from time to time 
been passed as tiie scheme took shape. As soon as a begin- 
ning was made in the work of collecting, temporary quar- 
ters were engaged at #81 Fifth Avenue, and were occupied 
for two years. Then the famous Cesnola Collection was 
purchased and the Museum moved to Fourteenth Street, 
where it has since remained. The new building, designed 
by Calvert Vaux, stands fronting Fifth Avenue, near 
Eighty-second Street. It is intended eventually to form a 
part of an extensive structure, which will be gradually 
erected as material accumulates demanding special ac- 
commodations, or as building funds are acquired. To Mr. 
Jobn Taylor Johnston, the President of the Association, is 
due in great measure its success thus far and its prospects 
for ultimate completion on a scale suited to its surroundings. 
We trust this growth will not be too rapid. The forcing 
process is an unnatural one for a great art museum. 


THe Dark CONTINENT.—The great gold medal of the 
Paris Geographical Society for 1879 has been presented to 
M. Savargnan de Brazza, in recognition of his discoveries 
in the unexplored tract lying on both sides of the equator 
to the westward of Albert Nyanza Lake. This region is 
penetrated by the northward bend of the Congo, and was 
therefore partly explored by Stanley on his last expedi- 
tion. It is however large enough to occupy explorers for 
many years to come. M., de Brazza’s discoveries follow 
the line of Ogowai River, whose course has heretofore 
been merely guessed at and sketched indefinitely’on the 
best maps. This river falls into the Atlantic at Cape 
Lopez, forming a delta. Some distance to the north is the 
Gaboon River. Attempts to penetrate the region drained 
by these streams have heretofore proved almost futile. 
Du Chaillu has twice gone beyond the Sierra Complida 
Mounta‘ne, and the late Marquis de Compiégne ascended 
the river toa point about three degrees from the coast. 
In August, 1875, de Brazza and his companion, Dr, Bajlay, 





left the last European settlement and pushed eastward 
through an unknown wilderness, encountering precisely 
such a reception from the natives as has been described by 
Stanley. The progress of the expedition became indeed, 
as did Stanley’s, a constant series of fights. The Ogowai 
is divided into three sections, the lower of which runs 
southwesterly until it reaches the coast. The middle sec- 
tion is a little south of and generally parallel to the equa- 
tor, and the upper is southwest again from its source. It 
is settled that the Ogowai does not rise, as has been sur- 
mised, in a great lake, since it becomes insignificant in 
size above the falls of Ponbara. Leaving the river the 
party traversed the country of various tribes, finding the 
cannibal Fans the most respectable and decent of any of 
the tribes they encountered. At last, after great suffering 
and hardship, they reached a stream, the N’'Gambo, run- 
ning east. This led them to a hitherto unknown river, the 
Alima, about 500 feet wide and 16 deep. It is supposed to 
be a tributary of the Congo. In descending it the ex- 
plorers found themselves passing through a populous coun- 
try whose inhabitants were provided with firearms and 
who were so bitterly hostile that the river had at last to 
be abandoned. De Brazza penetrated some distance to the 
northward, but hunger and disease at last compelled him 
to turn back. On the last day of November, 1878, he 
reached the French settlement at the mouth of the Gaboon. 
His narrative confirms Stanley’s account of the intractable 
character of the natives, and will, to some extent, sustain 
his statements as to the necessity of fighting for life every 
step of the way. 


m . %) 
Fact and Zumor. 

—Senator Christiancy is going to Peru about the last of 
this month. 

—Schuyler Colfax is reported to be very ill at his home 
in Great Bend. 

—Rare postage stamps brought four and five dollars 
apiece at auction last week. 

—Two hundred new doctors let loose upon the world 
from New York University. 

—Postage stamps to the value of $60,500 were sold in this 
city during valentine week. 

—John Temple, inventor of the turbine water-wheel, 
died in Dayton, Ohio, a few days ago. 

—The New York Post-office delivered 131,458 letters on 
Valentine’s day, including 16,000 handsome boxes. 

—First direct shipment of cotton from New Orleans to 
Sevastapol. Five thousand and seventy-five bales. 

—Lord Houghton is said to be organizing an English 
party for American travel next summer. No cards. 

—California, or rather certain Californians, threatens 
secession if the President vetoes the Anti-Chinese bill. 

—The ‘Honorable Society of Pay-your-own-fares-in- 
the-Street-Cars”’ is rapidly growing in numbers and influ- 
ence. 

—The ‘Cincinnati Enquirer’? wants to know why, if 
death loves a shining mark, the mortality is not greater 
among the bootblacks. 

—Three times has the sunset gun at Governor’s Island 
shattered the windows of passing ferry-boats. It is the 
concussion that does it. 

—President Grévy long ago had the foresight to estab- 
lish friendly personal relations with Paul de Cassagnac, 
the Parisian duelist-editor. 

—The Californian fiction regarding the manufacture of 
artificial eggs is quoted in the English papers with the 
usual complimentary remarks as to American ingenuity. 

—That was cruel of Mr. Frye, to remind Gen. Butler that 
he had omitted his own Greenback party in providing for 
supervisors of elections one Republican and one Democrat. 

—Biennial elections are under discussion in Massachu- 
setts and biennial sessions in Connecticut. The Lowell 
‘*Courier” intimates that the coparceners spell it buy-any- 

Nl. 

’ —In attempting to reduce his army to 10,000 men, with 
pay in arrears, the Egyptian Khedive raised a riot which 
exposed him to such personal danger that he had to run 
for bis life. 

—Letter-carriers are to have better pay. Moreover, 
they are divided into classes, and promotions are to be 
made from one class into another. This looks like genuine 
civil service reform. 

—To read the anti-Chinese papers one would think that 
they (the Chinese) come to this country and carry away 
all the money they can accumulate without leaving its full 
value in work accomplished. 

—The Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, near Xenia, Ohio, was 
burned on the 16th inst. No lives were lost and no serious 
accidents occurred, but the building and most of the con- 
tents were wholly destroyed. 

—The San Francisco ‘‘ Chronicle’? reports the rescue 
from a lone Pacifie isle of an Indian woman who has lived 
there alone for near forty years. She died shortly after 
having been brought to the mainland. 

—Grand World’s Fair in New York in 1889, the centen- 
ary of the adoption of the Federal Constitution. Pre- 
liminary meeting last October. Executive committee 
appointed. Grand mass meeting for April 30th, proximo. 

—The military instinct is so strong in a certain west- 
ern family that an old lady of seventy-two years of age 
finds herself with nine sons in soldiers’ graves and the 
tenth still in the service. She has petitioned successfully 
for his discharge from the army. 

—A plucky Boston girl who is about to marry a young 
fellow with nothing but what he can earn to live on has 
requested her friends not to make her any wedding pres- 
ents, as she may not be able to reciprocate in kind. That 
is the right sort of higher education. 

—New adaptation of clams. Procure fresh and lively 





ones and scatter meal over them. Rats will investigate 
and be caught by tails and talons. It is rather a large 
story that twenty-three clams caught thirty-two rats, but 
the ‘‘ Utica Herald ” is responsible for it. 

—His Royal Highess the Khedive has worked bravely to 
civilize Egypt and extend his jurisdiction, but having had 
to do it all with borrowed money, he has met the usual 
fate of private speculators and is practically bankrupt, 
with his assets mostly in the British pawnshop. 

—Wonder how many boxes of cigars were required to 
secure the reduction of the tobacco tax? At all events 
they (cigars, that is) should be rigidly excluded from the 
next stationery account sent ‘in by the Sergeant-at-arms, 
unless that functionary—that is, perhaps the S.-at-A. does 
not smoke. 

—Arnold, the principal in the great diamond-mine 
swindle of a few years ago, died in Kentucky last week. 
He was sued by California capitalists and compromised by 
paying $150,000. He went into the banking business on his 
ill-gotten gains and prospered to the end of his career, so 
far as this world is concerned. 

—Telegraph lines across the deserts have to thank the 
camels for their existence. These animals make the best 
time when following a line of posts, therefore the Arabs 
make it unpleasant for anyone who meddles with a tele- 
graph pole. M. de Lesseps proposes a line across the great 
Sahara. 

—Among the latest discoveries in the Pacific States are 
a paint mine two miles north of Reno, and an inexhaustible 
bed of pure paraffine somewhere else, locality not named. 
The paint mine turns out a superior article precisely the 
color used on the Central Pacific freight cars. The mine 
does not vet put it upin cans to suit the trade, but the 
discovery is yet young. 

—lInternational postage stamps are proposed, good any- 
where within the Postal Union. When these are out the 
Grand Llama can (if Thibet comes into the treaty) send, 
upon occasion, for an extra copy of the Christian Union and 
enclose eight cents in stamps, whereas at present he has to 
take all the trouble of getting duplicates of exchange and 
paying two or three percentages. 

—Up to date Congress has discounted a possible trade 
with Brazil by voting a heavy subsidy to Roach’s line, has 
helped tobacco manufacturers to the amount of ten mill- 
ions wuich would otherwise have gone into the treasury, 
has done its best to destroy a profitable commerce with 
China, and has voted fifty millions for the payment of 
back pensions. How much more of this shall we have ? 

Poor ‘Old Ironsides”! Hardly had she escaped the 
clutches of the British Admiralty Court when she broke 
her rudder at sea and was ignominously towed into Lisbon, 
where she will have another salvage account to settle. 
She came rather nearer than was agreeable to being given: 

to the God of storms, 
The lightning and the gale. 

—In January there died in Paris a hunchback who made 
a study of the disease with which he was afflicted, and col- 
lected reams of statistics in relation to it. He left the 
following epitaph to be carved upon his tombst ne: 

Ci git un bossu 
Qui de la bosse eut 

Le gout, et sur la bosse sut 
Plus qu’aucun bossu. 

—If any proof were needed of the wisdom of having 
paper money it is found in the fact that the Treasury is 
about twelve million doliars ahead on the balance-sheet in 
consequence of the destruction and final loss of fractional 
currency. To be sure, the loss falls on the people, collect- 
ively, but individually no one knows it, so it makes no dif- 
ference. Pity the entire debt could not be canceled that 
way. 

—Dom Pedro, of Brazil, heard so much about the com- 
pletion of the Washington Monument when he was here 
that he thought people were in earnest about it. Accord- 
ingly he has sent a stone (presumably a Brazilian pebble) 
five feet square and weighing eighteen thousand pounds as 
a friendly contribution. It is finely carved and suitably 
engraved. Probably all save the old and gray headed 
have forgotten that when the monument was begun most 
of the nations of the earth sent stones to be incorporated 
in the structure. 

—Another discovery by Professor Lockyer, embracing 
seriously complicated charges against the sun’s chromo, or 
photo-sphere. Exact nature of sphere not as yet appa- 
rent, but there is something about the molecular disposition 
of atoms which makes it plain that the planetary system 
has not been running according to the laws heretofore 
prescribed by astronomers for its guidance. It is not 
understood that Prof. Lockyer denies that it has run sys- 
tematically on laws of some kind, so we may peacefully 
await the dénoument. 

—A temperance lecturer, Campbell by name, thus rea- 
sons: ‘‘Make your wife your barkeeper. Lend her $2 to 
buy a gallon of whiskey. When you want a drink pay 
her ten cents for it. An average of sixty-five drinks toa 
gallon will give her $6.50. She can then pay you back the 
¢2, buy another gallon and still have a balance left of $2.50. 
Keeping on in this way she will have money enough to 
support you when you have become a confirmed inebriate, 
and will be able to take care of you unti! you are ready to 
fill a drunkard’s grave.’’ 

—Sitka is not much of a city but it is int Alaska, and 
Alaska is United States territory. The Indians in the 
vicinity have lately been on the rampage in consequence 
of the neglect of the government to maintain a garrison at 
that post. Sitkians being frightened out of their senses 
appealed to the authorities at Victoria for protection, and 
H. M. 8. “Osprey” has gone up the coast to anchor in 
Sitka harbor until a U.S. vessel appears. Moral.—Reduce 
the army to 10,000 men and the navy in proportion, En- 
gland will act as policeman, 
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Snsurance Hotes. 


—The Trustees of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York City, 
at a meeting held last week, decided by 
a unanimous vote to reduce the rate 
fifteen per ceut. on all future premiums 
except those on which a rebate of thirty 
per cent. bas been agreed to for two 
years. The Board of trustees approved 
the introduction of the rebate plan, and 
the evidence before them showed that 
it had resulted in a large accession of 
profitable business. There was consid- 
erable opposition to the plan, however, 
on the part of many old policy-holders 
who considered the rebate of thirty per 
cent. to new members unfair, inasmuch 
as it gave the latter all the advantages 
possessed by the old policy-bolders at 
less cost. A case had also been com- 
menced in the United States Courts to 
enjoin the company from continuing 
business upder the new system; in the 
Legislature a resolution had been intro- 
duced to inquire into the matter and to 
remove the officers, etc. The Mutual 
Life Company claimed that these pro- 
ceedings were instigated by rival institu- 
tutions. The recent action of the Board 
in abolishing the rebate plan of course 
renders suits and examinations unneces- 
sary, for old policy-holders bave now 
no grievance as they will receive the 
benefit of the fifteen per cent. reduction. 
The cutting of the premium rate by 
the Mutual is considered a very serious 
matter by the managers of the other 
companies and is likely to result in a 
general reduction of premiums, or some 
form of equivalent. Few companies 
can afford to reduce the present rates 
and keep their surplus funds intact. 
The Mutual is an exception. 


—The Travelers Insurance Company 
of Hartford is not only one of the best 
known companies in the country, but 
is one of the most prosperous, and en- 
terprising. The Secretary of this com- 
pany, Mr. Rodney Dennis, has summed 
up the business of 1878 in a neat little 
book. During the year in the Life De- 
partment 1,980 policies were issued, mak- 
ing the entire number in force 11,207. 
With this number in force the company 
shows in its Life Department a surplus 
of $402,521.50 from premiums alone, over 
and above a 4per cent. reserve. This 
has been gained by hoarding and well 
investing all the premiums. No part of 
the Life accumulations have been used 
in payment of dividends to stockholders, 
the purpose of the Company being to 
make a policy in The Travelers the 
strongest policy issued. The accident 
Department issued 43,118 policies and 
received $775,582.51 in premiums, show. 
ing considerable gain over the business 
of 1877. Since organization, the accideut 
department has paid in claims over 
$3,000,000 to policy holders. Working 
men are begining to appreciate the ben- 
efits of this class of policy, and as the 
contracts run but one year the business 
issimple and not open to criticism. Fifty- 
three death losses were paid, amounting 
to $112,767; and 4,707 claims for weekly 
indemnity for disabling injuries, aggre- 
gating $171,576.23; total, $284,343.23. The 
whole amount paid during the year for 
death and bodily injuries, under both 
life and accident policies and tickets, 
was therefore $451,747.56. The sum total 
of claims paid under these heads has 
now reached $4,313,089.80. 


—The surplus of the Phoenix Insurance 
Company of Brooklyn amounted to 
$731,322.36 over and abeve every liability 
on Jan. Ist., 1879. 


—The annual statement of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company shows that the 
assets of the society now aggregate 
$87,000,000. 


UNITED STATES 


4 Per Cent. Bonds, 


COUPON OR REGISTERED, 


And all other issues of Government Govarittgs 
bought and sold at MARKT RATES, FREK OF 
COM TED i and on hand forimmediate delivery. 

CALLED 5 bought or exchanged for 
Otber issues on most favorable term 


VERMILYE & CO., 
Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau St., N. Y. 














Financial. | 








FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. | 
Monday, Feb. 17, to Friday, | 
Feb. 21. | 

Government Boads.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal! rates.) 
Monday. Wednesday. Friday. 


From 





Feb. 17. Feb.19 . 
1086 | 
108 54 | 
102 | 
wz | 
102% | 
10244 | 
12 
104% 
. funded, “Rar, r. 10456 
5s. funded, I881, c... W4% 10454 
4568, 1891, Fr... ccccccees W4% 105 
4546, 18O1, C....- -.00- 105s 108. 
4s, bp Rocwoscsensesé = +» 100) 
46, BEDTLB. cccccsecpoce 10046 oes WOK 
6s, currency, %-99.. 121% 121% 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF BROOKLYN 
OFFICES: New York, Western U nion Tel. 
earaph Building, vats ta oa cor. Dey ™t- 


4 14 Court ™ 
Brooklyn, pas an e4' ED. os Broadway. 












| 


| Assets in United States. 


STATEMENT, JAN. I, 1879. 
SETS | 
United Stetes bende. par $1,023,700, | 
} Market WAIUS 2... ..cccsee ceceee sevneee 21,075/413 00 | 
Loans on Bond and Fw shepaent (secu- a | 
rity valued at $419.7H).....-.-6 -eeeee 218,750 00 
Loans on demand, esourits vaiued at | 
5d 76.375 00 | 
448,962 06 | 
474,010 9% 
| Real Katate, eninoumbers cepees weccce 256.590 00 | 
Premiums in course uf Collection basese 92,265 64 | 
Interest Accrued..........-0.-sesceseeees 13,478 9 
Salvages, Reinsurance, Claims, Wreck- 
ing Apparatus, Ct€..........ceeeeeee one __%. R43 54 
2,73! 735.654 16 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve for Re-insurance..............- F796,7AD 21 | 
| Keserve for all Unpaid Loss Claims.... 197 910 57 | 
All other Liabilities p ov cemecdpeccecccenses 
| CAPITAL oK. eccetbed 











Bids for State Bonds. | 
Alabama 5s, 1883... 35 N.Y. fe, G.C.. ’87.... 110 
Alabama 5s, 1886... 47%) N.Y. 66. » “Bh. .c0 | 
Aiapama Se, the.... di N.Y. ts, epee | 
Alabama 8+, 1888.. 17%! N.Y. ¢s. G.L.. "98.... | 
Alabama 8s. "92..... 2 | N.C. fe, gi Ae ; 
Alabama, Class A.. 48, N.C. 68, N.C.R.J.4&J. 47 
Ala., Class A, small 47 | N.C.68,d0.Ap.&0ct 57 | 
Alabama, Cines B.. 75 | N.C. 68,do.c.om J&J 67 | 
Ark. 78, M.C > toe R. N.C.8,d0.c.0f AKO & | 
Ark. a N.C. 6s, F.A. ’€6- 1990 | 
Conn. 63. N.C. 68, F.A "63 9..  8 
Ga. 6a N.C, fie, n.bd8.J5.4& J x 
Ga |N.C.6s.n.bd8.A.40. 8 | 
Ga. 7s, ina . 1856 N.C, 6a, 8.T.. G1... 2 | 
Ga. 78, G.bs., 0.. | N.C, 66, tax.ci 2... > | 
lilinois c. fa, '79..... 100 | Obto 6s, 1881...... 104 
Illinois W.Loan.... 100 | Ohio 6s, 1886",.... 17 
Kentucky 68........ 102 | Khode Island 68,C.. Lil | 
Louisiana 68,....... 40 | South Carolina ts.. 25 
do 6s,n.bs.. 40 do J. &I. 10 
do 6s, n.F.D. 40 do A.4&0.. 10 
do 7s, Penn’y 4 do yaa. a 0 | 
dos, L.bs... 40 do 68.L C.’ 10 
do 8s, L.bs... 40 do 68, L.C. mA RO 10 | 
La. 8s, L. be. x 5.. 40 do 7s, of 1888...... 0 | 
La. 70, (.. 1914.....06 54 do pon-f.ods.... i | 
Mich. 6s. eT peccecce Wi = Tenn. fis, old........ | 
Mich. ta, | 10 | Tenn. 68, n.bs. "92... 24% | 
Mo. tis, due 'X? or 83 105 | Tenn. 6s, n.bs. n. ser. 24 | 
Mo. 68, due ’86...... 106% Va. 6a, old... ....... 2 | 
Mo. 68, due ‘87...... 1064, Va. ts, n. b., "66..... 25 
Mo. #8, due 'S8...... 107 | Va. 68, n. b., "67..... 25 
Mo. 6s, due "89 0r "90 107 | Va. Gs, consol. bds.. = 


Mo.H. & &.J. due "36 105 
Mo.H. &&..J. due "87. 


| Va. 68, ex.mat.cou. . 


| Va. fe, C, 2d series.. 37 


N.Y. 6s, G.&., "87.... IO | Va. 68, Def. bds..... 1% 
Foreign Exchange.— | 
60 days. 3 dave. 
London prime bankers, 4.85 4HB@4BRYG | 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Feb. 22, 1879. 


Butter.—Receipts (five Cays), 21.01 pkgs. Kx- 
ports not compiled. When railways came in they 
upset all tne stage-coaches, but largely increased 
trafic. Now Western butter factories running | 
winterand summer make it hot for the old-fashion- 
ed New York State dairy system, but the volume | 
of the business is doubled by it. These Western | 
factories turn out butter by the car-load of uniform 
quality freshly made, and transactions in it are 
ofttimes made for hundreds and sometimes thou- 
sands of packages at a single sale. This severe 
competition for New York State would seem to 
cheapen farms throughout the dairy districts, and 
undcubtedly does do so at the moment, but the 
tendency of population is so strong toward com- | 
mercial and social centers, and their need of farm 
supplies is growing so surely and steadily, that 
State dairies will soon have sufficient to do to keep 
up with the near-by town and city demand. These | 
dairies, therefore, must especially cater for this 
local trade; the quality of the make must please | 
these consumers, and then the butter be marketed 
fresh from the churn, while it has its maximum of 
flavor and value. Common-made State butter and 
old State flavored stock can only be sold under 
fresh Western, and at prices gravitating towards | 
grease value; but well-fed skilfully-made State 
dairies freshly aod continuously marketed to this | 
local trade must,in the tong run, be all wanted and | 
at fair rates. The market this week was quicker 
for choice stock, which is not pienty, and the 
choicest fresh Western Creamery was quite firm 
at 28c. forthe top. Common butter of all kinds | 
continued cheap with sales of considerable state | 
and Western at from 8 to 12c. We quote: Fine | 
tresh Western Creamery 28@30c.; Fine fresh West- | 
ern factory make, 15@lic.; common to good West- | 
ern store packed, 5@12c.; choice to fine, N.Y. State 
Fall, 20@25c.; fair to good, New York Svate Fall, | 
nominai: N.Y. State winter makeand poor common, 
7@i2.; fine entire dairies, Southern and Middle | 
tier counties, 16@18c.; good to choice, Southern | 
and Middle tier counties, 12@l5c.; common to fair 
early butter, 7@13c. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week 24,017 Seren. | 
Exports, 61,849 boxes. There were saies of good 
usefal cheese in considerable volume at 5@6 cts. 
Some skim cheese at a range from 1«@4 cts., and | 
fine late made full oream at 84%@9 cts. There | 
was good demand from exporters and increased 
business, but all at very iow prices. We quote: 
State factory, fancy, september make, 9@9\¢c.; | 
State factory, good to prime, late made, 8@%c.; 
skimmed, 2@5c. | 

Eggs.—The market is exceedingly uncertsin, 
and varies from 4totcts. perdozen through the 
week. There have been sales as low as 2 cts,, and 
at the close fresh marks were worth 22@24 cts. per 
dozen. 

Beans.—Marrows, per bushel, $1.20@$1.40. 

Mediums, = $1.10@61.0. 

Dried Apples.—There is not very much good 
fruit here. We quote: New York State, sliced, 
4@5e. per Ib.; quarters, 3@ic.; evaporated fruit, 
T@llc. ° 

Live Poultry. — Roosters, 6@%.; fowls. 10@12. 
Turkeys, toms, ¥@1M%c.; hens, 11@l3c. Ducks, per 
pair, 600.@$1. 











Those answering an A 

will confer a faver ry 4 ess 
— ss the anete er by stating 
tha ey saw the vertise 

the Christian Union. Mavateers 











| NET SUKPL Us 


Premiums received in 1878.............+ 


1.600,000 0¢ 

7BL322 36 

$2,735,654 16 
OWELL, President. 


Vice-Pres’t and Sec’ y- 


Nineteenth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


HOME 





STEPHEN 
PHILAND 


= 
Shad 
e235 





LIFE INSURANCE. CO. 


254 BROADWAY, New York; 
179 MONTAGUE ST., Brooklyn. 





JANUARY |, 1879. 
BEBO Fall. 0, WB... cecvcvciccccccccscccccss $4,905,625 26 | 
Depreciation ia U.S. Bonds ...........-. 13,510 00 | 


"$4,792,115 2 
498,244 92 
288,229 98 


$5,578,590 16 


Interest received im I878..........e0++-++ 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by Death............-.. $203,390 00 
| Annuities Paid .............-.. 1,167 17 
Matured Endowments Paid. '27,200 00 
Dividends to Policy Holders.. 110,076 64 


Paid for Surrendered Policies 194.143 12 
Total Paid Policy Holcers. #635. 976 93 


Commissions. ........-e+eee-e5+ 38, 176 m1 
Agency Charges, Advertis- 
ing, Printing, Postage and 

IT cccctccusccsubedsas 28,068 81 
Medical Fees, Interest on 

| Capital, and Taxes.......... 26,392 60 

| Rent and all office expenses. 31.26 95 


— 759,641 40 
$4,818.48 76 
ASSETS. 
Wee nba b Ric cccccseceseccccess $269,910 58 
Bonds and Mortgages. «+ «1,247,066 00 
United States Bondg..........1,061,687 50 
- 608,000 00 








Brooklyn City Bonds..... ° 
Kings County Bonds..... - 156,000 00 
| New York City Bonds 53.662 50 
Temporary Loans, secured.. 272,700 00 
Cash on Handand in Bank... 44,865 27 
Loans to Policy Holders (the 
reserve on which is over 
Ol AID DUED .ccdecccccccccccecces 870,357 59 
Uncollected and Deterred 
Premiums, in course of 
transmission, less cost of 
CONSCTION ....c000-0- cecseees T7.3'3 33 
Accrued Interest and Rents. 33,952 34 
| Agents’ Balances, secured by 
pepecesecess seeseee-cos 15,178 66 
— value of Bonds over 
podeccecpocceseceocscesecos 108,255 00 
——— $4,818,948 76 
Total Liabilities, including Capital 
stock and Reinsurance Keserve, by 
Legal Standard..........ccccscesceseees _3.764, 124 00 
DINE 6 ccs csccccstsbcemicccacmneoes . $1,054 824 76 


GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 
CHARLES A. TOWNSEND, Vice-Pres’t. 
JOSEPH P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 
ISAAC H, FROTHINGHAM, Treasurer. 
A. P. CAPWELL, Counsel. 





| The Superintendent of the Insur- 


ance Department of this State says 


“The Home Life Insurance Company has been 
in existence for a period of eighteen years. during 
which it has earned and maintained an honor- 
able reputation—its affairs having been con- 
ducted in a conscientious manner, while its 
treatment of policy-holders has been fair and 
liberal. 

“The usual thorough examination rereala 
nothing that is in the slightest degree discredit- 
able, but much that is worthy of commendation, 

“The investments have been made with great | 
care, and are particularly good, as is plainly | 
shown by the prompt payment of interest on all 
of them.”’ 


| IVERPUOL & 
LONDON & 
{LOBE 


Insurance Company. 


United States Branch. 


Statement January 1, 1879. 
$4,301,897.07 


Total ee enna 
es 9-820, 505.86 


Re-insurance. 


Surplus 871. 2291. 21 
Income in U.S. during 1878 > °600,583.34 
Expenditures, including 

EE cinocndnsnehuvasdnwes - 1,971,219.83 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. ¥. OF FICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 William St. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 

















OFFICES: ( New York, 10 Broadway. 

i Brooklyn, cor. Court and Mon- 
Continental - tagu e Sts., and No. 106 Broad- 

Buildings way, B.D. 

Cash Assets, Jan. 1st, 1879.........8$3,327,771.74 
Reserve for lusses, dividends, ete. ‘2°33, “3S 
Capital (paid up in cash) 1 
Unearned Keserve Fund,. ° } “3h 
ee ‘03%. 22.27 














CEO. T. HOPE, president, 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 





WE HAVE THE 


LARCEST ASSORTMENT 
INDIA RUBBER 


OVERSHOES 


India Rubber Goods 


OF ANY DESCRIPTION. 


HODGMAN & CO., 


27 Maiden Lane, cor. Nassau St., 
NEW YORK. 
EKetablished 1838, 


Cheapest Bookstore 
in the World. 


75.6 8 Curious Old Books at your price 
13 87% 2 Seongare Books at our price. 
ne, re cities — lig + r eae st any 
pres. Cc aeeieeae No. EGGA Bros., 
Beekman 8&t., opp. New f Post Office, New | York. 











50 Gold, filver, Lace, Diamond, Lily, Rosebud. 
o)\) &c.,Caros. Your name neatly printed on them 
all, only i0c. STAR PRINTING Co. orthford, Conn. 


PATENTS 


- coneegeen s a oe pophetios g, the Scien- 
fic A ten ue to Solicitors for 
Foto Caveats, Tr e- Marks, Cooyrighte ete. 
os the United States, Canada, Cuba, England, 
France, Germany, ete. [n this line ot — we 
bave had thirty-four years’ experie 
Patents obtaiped through us are notioed “in the 
Scientific American. This iarge and splendidly illus- 
trated weekly paper shows the current progress of 
Science, is very interesting, ano rv an enormous 
circulation. Subscriptions $3.2) s year postpaiad; 
single copies 10 cents. Sold at all “pook-stores and 


News. ces. 

Can I Obtain a Patent? The quickest and 
best way tv obtain a satisfactory answer, without 
expense, is to write to us (Munn & Co.), describing 
the invention, with aemali sketch. All we need is 
to get the idea. We will immediately answer, and 
give the necessary instructions. For this advice 
we make no charge. 

We also send free our Hand Book about the 
Patent Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, their 








costs, and how procured, with bints for ring 
advances on inventivns. UNN & ©O.. 
Publisners of the Scientific 4 k Row, 
New Y ‘ork. 

EDDING CANOPI 


and Camp Cent 0) ton 
at Low Prices at SKE 
BANNER sna FLAG 


Rie ane aay 
way, between 32d and wes 


Orders by mail promptly ettended tu. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Be Sand GIRLS, if SP ra want to earn money, 
send 10c. and for samples. Men- 
tion No 4, CENTRAL Painrine Co., Bt. Louis, Mo 




















OMEN wanted everywhe 


lity. Will MONEY MAKING: it or forfei 


. Goods entirely new. Samples free; write at once. 
to 


WILDES & ©O., 












ROYAL 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


The official examination and report on baking powders, by the Brooklyn Health Board 
shows the RoYAL BAKING Powper to be free from alum or any other injurious substance. 


It is a Pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder, always Uniform and of full Strength. 


» panes a trifle more per pound, but ts cheaper in the end, as it goes further and saves 
ea 


It is in all respects the finest article which it is possible to produce from wholesom 
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OOD SEED 


214 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XIX., No. 9. 








CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 
SEEDSMEN : 

R H. Allen & Co., New York. 

Beach. Son & Co., 7 Barclay St., New York. 

B. K. Bliss & Son, 34 Barclay 8t., New York. 

Alfred Bridgeman, 876 Broaaway, New York. 

Cole & Bros., Pella, lowa. 

James J. H. Gregory, Marblebead, Mass. 

Joseph Harris, Rochester, N. Y. 

Peter Henderson & Co. 35 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 

Josiah A. Roberts, Maivern, Pa. 

Hiram Sibley & Co., Rochester, N.Y. Suc- 
cessors to the well-known house of Briggs 
& Bro. 

James M. Thorburn & Co., 15 John St., N. Y. 


SMALL FRUIT GROWERS: 
R. S. Johnston, Stockley, Del. 


Wm. Parry, Cimnaminson, N. J. 
E. P. Roe, Cornwall-on-Hadson, N. Y. 
NURSERYMEN : 
Granville Cowing, Muncie, Ind. 
The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Chester 
Co., Pa. 
Innisfallen Greenhouses, Springfield, O. 
y. S. Little, Rochester, N. Y. 
E. & J. C. Williams, Montclair, N.J. 
The firms above named will be happy to 
send their catalogues to any of our readers 
who take an interest in such matters. 


FLOWERS. SEEDS, &c. 
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FREE to 
all applicants. Tt con- 
tains 2 colored age engravings, 
about 150 pages. an: ll descriptions, 
prices and oeeectoun for Ppeating over 1200 
varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, smal, Roses, Ete, 
Invaluable Do Send for it. Add Fes 


FERRY & CO. Detroit Mich 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’s 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES | 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distrib tin: 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Poi 
Plants,suitable for immediate bloom safely by mai 
at all post-offices. 5 Splendid V arieties, ov 
choice, a labe led, for $1; 12 for $2; 19 for $3 
26 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 for $10; 100 for $13 
42-Send for our New Guide to Rose Cultur« 
—60 pages, elegantly illustrated — and choove fron 
over Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co.,Pa. 


[Bui iff | 






















GARDEN , FIELD & | 
S HAND.. 
: BOOK,.....: 
S) 1 FARM & GARDEN S, 


36 pages, beavt: Uy illustrated, indispenjabie 
to-all interested in on mailed to all: 
applicants enclosing Io Cents. A ddre 


B. K.BLISS & SONS. 
34, BARCLAY ST*N.Y.CITY. 


SEEDS 


Bestever grown 
Dow n goes prices cheap- 
than dirt. Warmanted 
fresh from grower. Send 
for free Illustrated book 
and Guide to the garden. 
Prettiest ever printed. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, 
ROCKFORD, IL kh 


The Sugar Maker’s Friend. 






































Agents Wanted 

in every Sugar 

& district to can- 

woe vase for the sale 

Oost of Post's Patent Metallic Bureka Sap Spout 

z® - and Bucket Hanger. Samples, Circu- 

avs lars and Terms sent post-paid o 
ec receipt of 20 cents, 


“= © © PAST. Manuf. & Patentes, Burlington, Vt, 





OVER 1,000,000 ACRES OF 
FINE FARMINC LANDS 


IN MINNESOTA AND DAKOTA, 
m For sale by tae WINONA & ST. PETER R.R.CO., 
At from $2 © 66 per Acre, and on liberal terms. 
These lands lie in the sree wheat belt of the North- 
West, and are equally well adayted to the growth of 
other grain, vegetables, etc. The climate is unsur- 
passed for healthfulness. 
4 They are Free from Incumbrance. 
Guide Book, Maps, etc., containing full information, 
sent free. 
CHAS. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 
Gen’! Offices C.& N.W. B’y Co., CH 1ca60, Ike 
Mention this paper in writing, a. 


SEEDS. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN 


876 Broadway, New York, 
Grower, Importer and Dealer in 


VEGETABLE, FIELD, 


FLOWER, SEEDS. 


My annual priced Catalogue is now ready, and 
mailed free to all applicants. It contains ali the 
leading and popular sorts of Vegetable, Field 
and Flower Seeds, \ncluding the most desirable 
puvelties of the past season. 


QUEEN OF THE MARKET snascmst 


best, hardy 
Red Raspberry, three inches around, very Bh. af 
tive, curries wel. and sells best in market. Sharp- 
ess & Crescent Seedlings the best strawberries. 
Snyder, Wallace and Taylor the bardiest and 
most prolific Blackverries; and other smal! Fruits. 
Kaki, the most celicious Japan Fruit.as large ana 
Lardy as Apples. Kieffer’s Hybrid Seedling Pear. 
blight. proof, good quality, bears early, abundantly. 
Send for Cataiogues. Wm. Parry, Cinnaminson, N.J. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 
5) A GREENHOUSE AT YOUR DOORG, 


We will send free by rz =< uarantee their 
safe arrival in e goa ¢ ‘ondi mar — choice 


rts, 
<< 











me 2 


ss. 0 ° 
‘By all F earl, large. ‘and double, 

= rst pall Flowering Bulbs. 
JamelliaJaponicasand2 p ER 


others— 
HEAD. 22 many NEW AND RARE! 
s, see our SO-page 
Catalogue, free to all We also offe ran im- 
mense stock of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 


1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


} ate 
0 
3 


loll 
ae 
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Evergreens, Small Fruits, Shrubs, etc. Catalogue 
"@ Hardy Fl Plate, 10¢ 
owering Shrubs. ..6 sorts, @1 
Currant Bushes. a oe 1 
33 Raspberry Plants... 1 
SO Strawberry Plants............ 1 
ore e Vines aka 
Shestn tor 500 
eek” Year. 15 SON & CO; 
STORRS SON & CO., Painesville, 0 


OVER 

LO OWER gh 
FE Distinct 
Sic 


All mail Lag Plants, each [E RS safel, 
= assortment. Low prices. x 
Geman ears. Guarantee satisfaction, Stock 
Business 35 desirable varieties, Only mature plants 
sent, Our new Illustrated Hand-Book, sent 
free, contains name and description of eac h plan nt, 
with instructions for successful cultivation. Do 0’ 
purchase mee cemaner soe or sending J foro rd n one 
Every lover o nicers shou 

HAND-BOOK Basetk. Every buyerof cheap 
plants should have it. Every one wanting new and 
‘choice plants should send for our Hand- Book. 

PES, BROTHER & THOY 






















0O0 8S, 
CHERRY HILL ET West Ches Pa. 


RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES.— 
Small Fruits, Shrubs, Bulbs, etc. Our new 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue pow ready and mail- 
ed free on application. It contains valuable in- 
formation for tree planters. WM. H. MOON 
Morrisville, Pa. 








HICHEST AWARD 
INTERNATIONAL DAIRY FAIR, 


Higgins’ sweepstakes 
of $250 for best Sutter 
made in the U.%. 
awarded HiramSmith, 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 

he Ashton sweep 
stakes of $125 for best 


The First Premium 
for best Bairy Butter 
made in New York 
State was awarded J. 
8. Murray, Delhi, N.Y. 

All used the COOLEY CREAMEKS—the 
Cc poapens, Dairy Apparatus in use, Send stamp for 
Circular to 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


MATTHEWS’ ortet 


DRILL. 
The Standard ot 
America.—Admitted by 
leading Seedsmen and 
Morket Gardeners every- 
where to be the most per- 
feet and reliable drill in 
use. Send for circ = 
RVERET only b 


ETT & SMA LL, Bosten, Mase. — 


KANSAS FARK 


AND 


FREE HOMES. 


en a roth eed “> 000,000 
ney BL A HENS. Se tome. 
tead,” address vee wk me tine Kansas. 
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IN SOUTHWEST MISSOUR 


acres of well watered, timber and 
rie lands adjacent to the St. Louis and 
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COrrin. Lanno COWMMISS 
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SYRACUSE 
Chilled Plow 


PRICE, FULL RIGGED, $16. 


SAMPLE PLOWS DELIVERED FREE OF 
FREIGHT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 





SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW CO. 


have enlar the capacity of their works three- 


_ in order to supply the demand for the year 


THEY MAKE THE 
BEST CHILLED PLOW 


The World Has Ever Seen. 


IT IS LIGHTER OF DRAFT. 

IT IS MORE PER rae IN SHAPE, 

IT IS MORE DUR 

[T CLEANS IN EV ERY SO1L WHERE OTHER 
PLOWS FAIL 

NO PLOW 80 WELL PREPARES THE SOIL 


FOR A CR 

THE PECULIAR WAY IT PULVERIZES THE 
SOIL IS ONE OF ITS GREAT EXCELLEN- 
CIES OVER ANY OTHER PLOW. 

IT IS MADE IN DIFFERENT STYLES—ONE- 
HORSE, TWO-HORSE, OR THREE-HORSE. 


Every Plow is Guaranteed under 
the Seal of the Company. 





BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


The reputation of the Syracuse Chilled Plow 
has induced unprincipled manufacturers to 
palm off on the farmers plows that they call 
chilled, which aré, in fact, nothing but common 

lows, with the word “chilled’’ painted or 

randed thereon. 

The SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW has been 
made but two years and a half, and in that time 


Nearly 35,000 have been Sold. 


No other new style of Plow ever sold over Six 
Thousand in the same length of time. 

Reference: EVERY FARMER THAT HAS 
TRIED ONE. 





ADDRESS: 


Syracuse Chilled Plow Co., 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


The Chickering 
PIANO. |” 


Over 53,000 Made and Sold 


These Instruments have been before the public 
more than 54 years, and still maintain their ex 
cellence and high reputation as the 


Mandard ol the World, 


The prices have been greatly reduced, and are 
as low as the exclusive use of first class materials 
and workmanship will allow. 





Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 
Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 
Pianos tuned. 


‘ e ATTENTION is givento RE 
TAR PAIRING Pianos (OF ANY 
AY MAKE) by the most competent 

and skiNfui workmen. 


Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists mailed 
free on application to 


Chickering & Sons, 


130 Fifth avenue, | 156 Tremont street, 
New York. Beston. 


DVERTISEMENT of 4 Lines inserted 1 

week in 300 newspapers poe * Send 10 cts. 
for 100 pa ~g G. P. ROWELL & Co., 
10 Spruce nme York. 


WITH COMFORT. 
Hygienic Undergarments, 
Illustrated Catalogue free. 
ALICE FLETCHER & CO.,6 E. Mth 8t., N.Y. City 
Svertionmons 
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Best Sewing Machine in the World. 
aan, (TS 


Beautiful, Swift, 
Durable, Simple, 
Strong, , Light, 
Silent. Fasr. 





AUTOMATIC 


NOISELESS SEWING MACHINE. 


The great popularity of this machine has induced 
lealers in common tension machines to claim automatic 
and other features belonging exclusively tous Examine 


and judge for yourself before purchasing. 


G | Every genuine needle is thas scam deman Buy 
Pat. Mar. 19, 1801, ! no other. Needles, &c., sent by mal 


Send for Mlustrated Leaflet and Descriptive Circular. 
WILLCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 


(Cor. Bond St.) 


73,620 MORE 
Singer Sewing Machines 
Sold in 1878 
than in any previous year. 


101870 we sold 127,833 Sewing Machines 
“1878 “ “356,432 “ =“ 


Our sales have increased enormously every 
year through the whole period of “hard 
times.’ 


WE NOW SELL THREE-QUAR- 
TERS OF ALL THE SEWINC MA- 
CHINES SOLD IN THE WORLD. 

For the accommodation of the public we 
have 1,500 subordinate offices in the United 


States and Canada, and 3,000 offices in the Old 
World and South America. 


Prices Greatly Reduced, 


Waste no Money on ‘‘Cheap” Counterfeits. 

















Send for our handsome I !lustrated Price List. 


The Singer Manufacturing Company, 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
34 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


AHEAD ALL THE TIME. 
The very best fresh goods 
direct from the importers at 
halJ the usual cost. Best plan 
gto Club Agents and large 


buyers. Ali express charges 
paid. Quality guaranteed. New terms tree, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 4235. 31 and 33 Vesey S8t., N. Y. 


FINEST IN QUALITY. LOWEST 
in price. Best opportunity for 
club agents and large buyers. All 


express charges paid. now terms 
weiee CxRrees © TEA COMPANY, 
148 Chambers 8t., New York. P.O. box 872. 


,) ayy ‘ Agents wanted every- 
PURE I EA ~ where to sell to fam!i- 
lies, hotels and large consumers; largest stock In 
the country; quality and terms the best. “ountry 
storekeevers should call or write The Wells Tea 
Company, Wi Fulton st.,N. Y. P.O. Box 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


Best quality Wash Biue. and most liberal measure. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Proprietor 
233 North second 8t., >hiladelphia. 




















Brooklyn Advertisements. 


INN BROS, i BERGER WF Makers. FACTORY 
$. : P and sf REPOSITORY, 238 
and 290 ATBUSB AV., near 7th Av., Brooklyn. 
Where, Knog on hand an assortment of car- 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
rockaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat top 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetors, buggies 
and depot wagons, both new and second-hend. 
We also apply the rubber-cusbioned axies to both 
new and already in use 


A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 


30 CLINTON ST., 
Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 














Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
phed with a choice variety of 


Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de =_— 
Oysters, Jellied ee, Pyrami 


Mott t1oes. ag ancy 
Flowers. etc. 


Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 
Glass turnishea. 


RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 


TROY LAUNDRY. 
COLLARS and CUFFS laundried equal tonew at 
M. E. DOTY’S 
CENT’S FURNISHING STORE. 


A New Assortment of Fail and Winter Goods 
just received. Shirts made to order from $1 up. 


213 Fulton St., near Concord, Brooklyn, 


QVINGTON BROTHERS. 


ne tee and Glas« Goods, Majolica, 
prinent 0 o¢ f t-. Fayence meg Ry = ~ 

e ronges, an egan 
Fa Ty of — own importation. * 


ets | 246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y, 
aud No. 146 State St., Chicago, 








658 Broadwor, New York. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 











SONNET. 


[From the Provengale of Jordi, a ‘Troubadour of 
the Thirteenth Century.) 





“ Male é plazer que dins moun cor sentisse.” 





O Joy and pain that I in heart perceive, 
Now most desired, and most detested now! 
O joy that killest, pain that bidd’st me live! 
If love thou art not, what and whence art 
thou? 

Joy can I that which bringeth pain believe? 
Pain can I that which bringeth joy avow? 
O pain that pleasest, joy that bidd’st me 

grieve! 
If Love thou art not, what and whence art 
thou ? 
Nothing I fear, yet am in evil case ; 
I know no peace, yet hear no battle’s sound ; 
Myself I hate, to others fondly vow. 


Nothing | touch, yet all the world embrace ; 
To heavenward soar, yet never leave the 
ground— 
If Love thou art not, what and whence 


art thou 
—(Spectator. 





LADIES SHOES. 

AMONG the multiplicity of articles in the 
British Museum ure some well preserved ex- 
amples of Egyptian sandals made of palm 
leaves. In one of these, slices of palm leaves 
over-lapping each other form the sole ; these 
being bound securely together by a double 
band of twisted leaves round the edge, Asa 
pad to the feet these sandals must have been 
exceedingly pleasant and grateful in a hot 
climate. Ladies of rank in Egypt paid then, 
as now, great attention to the beauty of 
their sandals. In Western Asia, slippers 
left at the door of an apartment signify 
that the master or mistress, whoever may 
be therein, is engaged, and no one thinks of 
intruding, not even a husband, though the 
apartment be his wife’s. A writer, speaking 
of the termagants of Benares, says: ‘If 
domestic or other business calls off one 
of the combatants before the affair is set- 
tled, she coolly thrusts her shoe beneath 
her basket, and leaves both upon the spot, 
to signify that she is not satisfied.” In 
this way she indicates that she keeps 
possession of the ground and argument 
during her unavcidable absence. A blow 
from a slipper was more dreaded by Mus- 
sulmans than a stroke from a poignard. The 
latter might bring death, it is true, but the 
former broughtdishonor. Some of the ear- 
liest and most distinctive examples of 
adorning pretty feet are found in Jewish 
records. Thus in Solomon’s Song (vii.. 2), the 
bride is thus addressed; ‘‘How beautiful 
are thy feet with shoes (sandals), O prince’s 
daughter!” In the case of Judith, of the 
Apocrypha, although her personal attrac- 
tions, the splendor of her attire and other 
ornaments may have attracted the atten- 
tion of the fierce Holofernes, the Assyrian 
general, it was her sandals that chiefly 
charmed him.—{Public opinion. 

To Preserve your Teeth ’ 
oxy _ Delluc’s 
ay, Preparations 


n Biscotine, 

pis. (Infant’s Food.) 
2 §.P. Hair Tonic 
5 Toilet Waters, 
& Sachets D'Iris, 
z Elixir of Calisaya, 
& Glycerine Lotion, 


™ Pectoral Cough 
oe EVERYWHER E Syrup, Ben, &e. 
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OOTH-WR? 
635 BROADWAY 
NEW -YORK, 








Byp romptly using this red Conaum 
and health established. ASK FOR B KER'S Olle tris it is 
pure and palatable, and certain in its effects. We prepare also 
Baker’s Cod Liver oil with Phosphate of Lime. 
ane Wild Che 
a xtract of Malt. 
NO. ¢. BAKER & ce. Philadelphia. 


LASSE ENGES 


= ce racllitating expectoration, inalapensable to 
ers and singers, does not interfer 
with digestion. Ra. oe tor them. For ont le by 
respec’ e yo orby mail. H.A.CAS8S 
BEER, 57 Fourth Ave., N.Y. “ 


“ “ 


Sold by Draggit 








NATIONAL 


Printers’ Warehouse, 
10 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


WM. HAGAR, Superintena’t. 
HENRY SMITH. Proprietor. 
Printing Presses and 
Ontiits, small and large. 


Cataligu es of 88 
mailea for 15 cents. vee 

















CELEBRATED the World Over 


The manufacturers were awarded the highest @ 
mly medal given rulber plasters, at both the Cer 


val and Paris Expositions, 


Far superior te 
-ommon porous plasters, liniments, the so-called 
‘Jectrical appliances, &c. It is the best knowr 
remedy for Lame and Weak Back, rheuma 
ism, Female Weakness, Sciatica, Lumbago. 
Diseased Kidneys, Spinal Complaints and all ill 
or which porous plasters are use d. Ask you 
Druggist for Benson’s Capcine Plaster and_ sec 
that you get nothing else. Sold by all Druggists 
Price 25 cts. Mailed on receipt of price by Sea 
BURY & JOHNSON, 21 PLATT STREET,New York, 


— ee — 


EAR DISEASES 


Shoemaker’s Book on D. PATAR' and 
en of the Ear ae 
their proper treatment, ce 
cially Running Ear. I ied ‘hot CAT, ph ie 
from all annoyances o! idabeoe and asure, 
harmless an mot cure. A book every 
priv ould have. Sent sree toall, Address 
ir. , EK. SBOEMAKER,AuralSurgeon 














TO THE Conceded to be the Greatest Inven- 
tion of the age to tmprvuve hearing. 
For dovcripetre, circular send stamp. 
Drs. BROWN & me MOC K, 


(2 HELP! 


FOR THE WEAK, 
NERVOUS AND 
DEBILITATED! 


The afflicted can now be restored to perfect 
health and bodily energy, at home, without 
the use of medicine of any kind. 














PULVERMACHER’S 


ELECTRIC BELTS 


AND BANDS, 


For self-application to any part of the body, 
meet every requirement. 


The most learned, physicians and scientific 
men of Europe and this country indorse them. 


These noted Curative appliances have now 
stood the test for upward of thirty years, and 
are protected by Letters-Patent in all the 
principal countries of the world. They were 
decreed the only Award of Merit for Electric 
Appliances at the great World's Exhibitions 
— Paris, Philadelphia, and elsewhere—and 
have been found the most valuable, safe, 
simple, and efficiemt known treatment for 
the cure of disease 


READER, ARE YOU AFFLICTED? 


and wish to recover the same degree of 
health, strength, and energy as experienced 
in former years? Do any of the following 
symptoms or class of symptoms meet your 
diseased condition? Are you suffering from 
ill-health in any of its many and multifari- 
ous forms, consequent upon a lingering, nerv- 
ous, chronic or functional disease? Do you 
feel nervous, debilitated, fretful, timid, and 
lack the power of will and action? Are you 
subject to loss of memory, have spells of faint- 
ing, fullness of Mood in the head, feel listless 
moping, unfit for business or pleasure, and 
subject to fits of melancholy? Are your kid- 
neys, stomach, or blood, in a disordered con- 
dition? Do you suffer from rheumatism, 
neuralgia or aches and pains? Are you timid, 
nervous, and forgetful, and your mind contin- 
ually dwelling on the subject? Have you lost 
confidence in yourself and energy for business 

pursuits? Are you subject to any of the fol- 
wing symptoms: Restless nights, broken 
sleep, nightmare, dreams, palpitation of the 
heart, dizziness in the head, dimness of sight, 
and other despondent sy mptoms ? 


THOUSANDS SUFFER 


from these various diseased conditions, who, 
from neglect or the want of knowledge 
of the —— means 0: cure, often prolong 
theirsufferings. Why, then, further neglecta 
subject so productiv eof health and happiness 
whcn there is at hand a meansof restoration ? 


PULVERMACHER’S 
ELECTRIC BELTS & BANDS 


cure these various diseased conditions, after 
all other means fail,and we offer the most 
convincing testimony direet from the af- 
flicted themselves, who have been restored to 


HEALTH, STRENGTH, AND ENERGY, 


after drugging in vain for months and years. 

Send now for DESCRIPtIVE PAMPHLET and 
THE ELECTRIC QUARTERLY, @ large Illus 
trated Journal, containing ‘full particulars 
and INFORMATION WORTH THOUSANDS. Cop- 
ies mailed free. Call-on or address, 


PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
212 Broadway, New York. 





pes~ Avoid bogus appliances claiming elec- 
tric qualities. r Pamphlet explains hew to 
distinguish the genuine ben the spurious. 








NOVE LTI ES 
SPRING 


DRESS GOODS 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Are now exhibiting AT RETAIL their NEW 
STYLES and FABRICS in ALL WOOL and WOOL 
AND SILK combinations, viz: 


PANAMA TWEEDS, ZEPHYR ARMURES, 


CHEVIOT RAYE, MILLERAIS, 

PEKIN MELANGE, MOIRE RAYE, 

BEIGE DE SANTE, MOUSSELINE 
CADRILLE, 


&e., &e. 
ALSO, A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


Paris Printed Organdies, Lawns, 
AND A VARIETY OF OTHER 


NEW 


COTTON DRESS MATERIALS 


Printed Linen Lawns, &c., &c. 
Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS, 
Arnold, Constable & C0. 


Have opened their SPRING STOCK of 


FAMILY BODY and 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS, 


Table Damasks by the Yard, 


DAMASK CLOTHS, 
NAPKINS and DOYLES, 


FRENCH, BARNSLEY and 
HUCK TOWELS and TOWELLINGS, 


Fruit and Lunch Cloths, Napkins, &c., 


Turkish Bath Sheets and Towels, 
BLANKETS, 
MARSEILLES, 
and HONEY COMB SPREADS, 
TERRY QUILTS, &c., &c. 
Together with an Extensive Stock of 


FOREIGN WHITE GOODS, 
STAPLE DOMESTICS, &c. 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


RH. MACY & CO. 


MtH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, 


GRAND CENTRAL 
FANCY & DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


UNLIKE ANY OTHER IN THE COUNTRY. 


ALL GOODS FIRST CLASS. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND 
NOVELTIES RECEIVED BY EVERY 
STEAMER. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE. Catalogues Mailed Free. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
HEADACHE PILLS 


NEURALGIA 























CKLERY “Dr.C. W. Sane. oy? PILLS 
CELERY ing physician, at No. PILLS 
CELERY taw &t.. Baltimore, oN: tune PILLS 
CELERY hus paid much attention to PILLS 
CELERY nervous diseases), has discov- PILI 
LERY ereo that Extractof Celery and PILLS 
CKLEARY Chamvumile compined ina cer- PILLS 
CELERY tain proportion invariably PILLS 
CELBRY cures either bilious, dys.eptic, PILLS 
CELERY nervous, or sick headache, PILLS 
CELERY peuralgia. and nervousness) PILLS 
CELERY This is a triumph in medical P!iLLS 
CELERY chemistry, and sufferers all PILLS 
CELERY over the country are ordering PILLS 
CELERY by mail. He prepares itin pills PILLS 
ELERY at Svc. per box. The doctor is PILLS 
“ELERY largely known and high bag A 4 PILLS 
CELERY soanted in Baltimore. pis. PILLS 
CELERY Me PILLS 


Office, 106N. Eutaw 8t.,Baltimore,Md. 


For sale le br Et all whelesale and retail dru 
ats, or wi te an 


ress on receipt or of ple My "hs ropr eter. 





CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 











answering an A 
confer a iapee upon the yr vend 


tiser and the Publisher by stating 
they saw the advertiespaenh 
the C nm Union. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO, 
Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
METAL, AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, 


FOR 


Churches, Dwellings, &., 
836 & 838 BROADWAY, 


AND 


(3th St. near Union Square 
NEW YORK. 


MITCHELL, VANCE 
& CO. give 








special atten- 
tion to furnishing dwell- 
GAS FIX- 
TURES, in the Newest 
and Most Original Stvles 


ings with 


and of Designs, if desired, 


specially adavted to the 


furniture and decoration. 


Careful and comvetent 


workmenemploved. Un- 
in 


equalled assortment 


our warerooms cheer- 


fullv shown to visitors. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 
For Churches, etc,, to th bi 
$26, are muds at ‘THE m K ENEELY Y BELL 
OUNDRY,” West Troy New Patent 
Mountings. Gasctame dak we Agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin 
for Churches, Schools, Fire 
per Farms,etc. EULiy 
VARRANTED. 
Cinein 


Catalogue 
tent Free V ANDUZEN & TIFT, natl, o 














‘*FAVORITE SONCS.’’ 
FAVORITE OF TEACHERS. | gan fF 
FAVORITE OF CLASSES. 

~ Favorite of © ongregations. PAGES 


"Sample Copy, 50 eta. oe Free! 


R. W. Carroll & Co., Cincinnati, 0. 











And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








Mechanical Lamp. ho Commner Dood 









Best Light 


4 meen 
Circulars sent free. 


wing, and oer 
Warren St.,N. Y 


Dise’t to Clergymen 
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Middletown Plate 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MIDDLETOWN PLATE COMPANY, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
and 13 John Street, New York. 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


White Holly 


18 NOW READY. 
This, with our complete assortment of 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


embracing some 30 varieties, oe —- worthy 
the attention of wholesale b 
Send for Price-List. 
GEO, W. READ & CU., 
186 TO 200 LEWIS STREET, NEW YORK. 


COOK’S EXCURSION TOURS. 


MESSRS. THOS. COOK & SON, the world-renown- 
ed Tourist and Excursion Managers, sre organiz- 
ing Special — to leave America during May, 
JUNE ard JU 

The An anal Vacation Party wil! leave New 
York the last week in June, and is arranged spe- 
cially for teachers, students, etc., = greatly reduced 
prices. For full particulars, addre 

THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, New York. 

N.B.— Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son’s Tickets are 
available over all chief lines of steamer and rail- 
waysin all parts of the globe. and enable one or 
more passengers o travel by any route at any date, 
and do not com holders to travel im parties 
unless they wis 


iF YOUR WASTE PIPES 


ARE STOPPED, 


\nstead of sending for a 
Plumber, 











Use one of our 


RUBBER 
Elastic Force Cups. 


Sent by mai) on receipt of 
price, 


50 CENTS. 
HODGMAN & CO. 


Sole Manufacturers, 
27 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 
Send for description. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 1879. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1878. 
Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from 1st January, 1878, to . - 
31st December, 1878 $4,009,309 47 
Premiuws on gy not marked - oe 
off ist January, 1 1,848,697 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858, 006 83 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked «ff from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1878, to 31st December, 1878, 4,186,024 92 
Losses paid during the —————__ 
$2,012,784 45 





The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
re Stock, City, Bank and ae, 
10,086,758 00 


00 
Real Estate and pone due the 

retfuim X estimated a 619,084 50 
Premium ad & Bills Distirahie, 1, 529), 259 74 
Cash in B 381, "210 9% 

Total Amount of Assets..., ..$13,320, ,463 16 

Six per cent, interest on the outstanding cer- 
tifleates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their ~— a. on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of Febru next, 
from which date ail interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned tee seched, of the Com eee. for 
the oes ending 31st December, 1878, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
—o——_. 
TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
Epmunp W. Cor izs, 
Joun ELuiorr. 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE 
Rost B. Muvrurn, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Davin Lang. Greoresz W. Lang, 
Gorpon W. Burnua, Ropert L. Stuart, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY, James G. DeForest, 
Wx. Srvrais, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
AvOLPH LEMOYNE, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
Josian A. Low, WILLiamM Bryce, 
Wiis E. Dongs, WILuiaM H. Foaa, 
Roya. PHELPS, Perer V. Kina, 
Tuomas F, Younas, Tos. B. CoppIneTon, 
C. A. HAND, Horace K. THURBER, 
Joun D. HEWLETT, A, A. Raven, 
WiLuuam H. Wess, Witt le 
CuarLes P. BurpeTT, BEnsamin H. Fre.p. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres, 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres. 


THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York LIFE INSURANCE Co, 


OFFICE: Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY 1, 1879. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1878 $34,452,905 29 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


$6, 121,856 04 
—. 725,566 T8— 


204 560 
"315, 895 35—$1,948,665 13— ape i Oy 674,281 91 


$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions tosame.. $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured an discounted, including reversion- 
673,051 74 


ary additions to same 
Life annuities and reinsurances 231,005 29 

2,288,674 25 
518,809 94 


Dividends and returned premiums on canceled 
Commissions, a agency expenses, an 

417,258 78 

88,635 00 


8,568 98— $5,913,679 59 


$36,213,457 61 


Premiums received and deferred 
Less deferred premiums Jan. 1, 1878 
Interest received and accrued 





ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit, (since received) $982,889 48 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks, 

(market value $15,415, "105 34) 14,791,267 72 
Real estate 4,582,270 42 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate, (buildings 

thereon insured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned 

to the company as additional collateral security) 
*Loans on existing policies, (the reserve held by the com- 

pany on these policies amounts to $3,225,000) 
*Quarterly and semi-annual <” eM on existing policies, 

due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1879 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission 

and collection, (estimated reserve on these policies, 

$590,000; included in liabilities) 146,834 75 
Agents’ balances 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. 1, 1879 306,225 93 —$36,213,457 61 

* A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the 
ugual annual report _ with the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of York. 

Excess of market value of porate +o over cost 


CASH ASSETS, Jan, 1, 1879 - - $36,831,295 23 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1879............ $399,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof &c............... ehaee- aisles 180,993 39 
Matured endcewments, due and unpaid 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating 
insarance at 4 ped cent. Carlisle net premium: non- 
participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend 
Fund, over and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing 
policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for aaeutte paid in advance 14, 987 18—$34, oy = 
Divisible us at 4 per cent 2,811 436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, estimated by the New York State Standard 
at 41-2 percent., over. . . $6,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436 64 the Board of Trustees has declared a 
Reversionary dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to sur- 
plus, available on settlement of next annual premium. 

During the year 5,082 policies have beenjissued, nsuring $15,949,986. 

Number of policies in torce Jan. 1, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,13'2,119. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1, 1877, 45.421. Amountatrisk, 1:27,748,473. 
Number ot policies in force Jan, 1, 1878, 45,605. Amountatrisk, 1:27.901,887. 
Number ot policies in force Jan. 1, 1879, 45,005. Amountat risk, 125,'23:2,144. 
Death-Claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from Interest, 1875, $1,870,658. 
Death-Claims paid 1876, 1,547,648, Income from Interest, 1876, 1,906,950. 
Death-Claims paid 1877, 1,638,128. Income from Interest, 1877, 1,867,437. 
Death-Claims paid 1878, 1,687,676. Income from Interest. 1878, 1,948,665. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1, 1876, #2,499,656. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1,1877, ‘2,626,816. - 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 1, 1878, ‘2,664,144. 
Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan. 11,1879, 2,811,436. 


14,364,158 43 
621,984 93 
379,839 09 





32,369,333 40 





TRUSTEES. 


HENRY BOWERS, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 

3 . WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
J. F. SEYMOUR, WM. H. APPLETON, 
JOHN MAIRS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
DAVID DOWS, . 8S. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CHARLES WRICHT, M.D., 
Residence, 109 East 26th St. 


HENRY TUCK, ye 
Residence, 15 East 31s 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, EDW. A. WHITEMORE, 
AFLIN 


-O 
WILLIAM BARTON, * 
HENRY TUCK, M. D., 


Medical Examiners. 





HOWARD & CO,, New York. 


Special Announcement in Relation to 


Waltham Watches 


No. B, Key-Winder, $9 90 former price, $13 
+ * fe +)! Uh 
“7 “ g1690 “ “ $20 
“s- * gees « «~ gas 
“10, “ 98990 “ “« $33 


No, B, Stem-Winder $13 70 former price, $18 
“ 3, - “ $16 60 “ . 824 
ot “ $21 90 “ “ $27 
“ 8, ot $26 80 “ “ $32 
“> “ $34 90 La) “ $40 
All are New Model Movements, in Solid Ster- 

ling Silver Cases (guaranteed), and the best fin- 

ished Watches of these grades ever made by the 

American Watch Co. We have used the above 

numbers for years, and they are well known to 

our customers all over the country. 

TERMS FOR THESE SPECIAL Prices: Money 
must be sent with the order}; Post-office 
Order is best and safest; next to that. Regis- 
tered Letter. The Watch ordered will be sent 
at once, in nrrhea running order, safely packed 
to go any distance, and with two extra crystals. 
All charges will be prepaid by us to any part of 

the Union, no matter how remote. 

Guarantee Certificate _ © nee 
Watch Co. sent with each Wa 

We do not care to sell to the Trade, —e make 
no discount whatever; if dealers wish to buy of 
us, they must remit the same amount as any one 
else, Address 


HOWARD & CO: 


We agree, as we always have, to refund the money 
for any Watch that does not give satisfaction. 


FAST BLACK 
Gingham Umbrellas. 


The “Columbia’’ Umbrellas,WM. A. DROWN 
& CO., Sole Manufacturers, are the only Um- 
brellas meeting in every peer the re- 
quirements of a thoroughly good — at 
moderate price. They are of fine, soft 
ham, and being ABSOLUTELY FAST CO oO 
will not soil the most delicate garments by 
dripping. 

For sale by the best dealers throughout the 
country. 

None genuine unless stamped on handle 


“Drown & Co., Makers, Fast Color.” 


WAREROOMS, &c., 
498 & 500 Broadway, New York. 
246 Market St., Philadelphia. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 46 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
ALBEMARLE HOTEL 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
Broadway, 5th Ave & 24th Street, 


Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 
L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 


Columbia Road Bicycle 














Easy to Learn to Ride. An omen a rider can 
outstrip the best horse in a day’s journey. 


In Engiand, F. E. Appleyard rode from Bath 
to London on the turnpike road, 100 miles, in 
7 hours, 18 min., 558ec., ting 31 competitors. 

Capt. Britten rode from Hyde Park Corner, 
in peneen to Bath and return, 212 miles, in 
23 hours, 55 min., eng r stops. 

Send 3c. stamp for ‘ s-pa ge Patalegue, con- 
taining Pric ok 


THE POPE MFC. CO., 
84 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, Mass. 
Those answering an Advertisement 
2 


will co a favor u the Adver- 
tiser an 
that 








the 


by stating 
poate SSTCEEESES SS 
tiew Union: 





